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THE AMERICAN TREATY. 


T will be difficult to argue against Lord Russext’s motion 
] of Monday next; but it will probably be rejected by the 
House of Lords, and it will certainly not be adopted by the 
House of Commons. Until lately it would have been an idle 
truism to declare that the English nation could in its foreign 
relations recognise no binding rule of conduct except the law 
of nations and the municipal law of this country. Even the 
terms of Lord Russety’ Resolution might have been criticized 
as too wide and liberal. It has been asserted again and again 
that no foreign country has a right to appeal to municipal laws 
which must be supposed to have been enacted with an ex- 
dusive regard to the interests of the community which main- 
tains them. The Americans have throughout the Alabama 


*eontroversy tightly insisted on the converse proposition that 
“ no State can excuse itself for a breach of international obliga- 


tion by the defects of its own municipal law. In the present 
instance Lord RussELt gives the advocates of the treaty the 
benefit of the alternative or compound rule of conduct. He is 
content that the arbitrators shall take notice of the Foreign 
Enlistment Act, as well as of the laxer and vaguer sanctions 
of the law of nations; but he objects, with a force which can 
scarcely be disputed, to the imposition on England of a penalty 
for the neglect of duties which were non-existent at the date 
of the alleged omission. ‘The Commissioners have for the first 
time in history created a precedent of ex post facto penal law 
to be applied with the formal assent of the accused party. At 
the risk of incurring the charge of a legal blunder they would 
have better consulted the honour of England by admitting 
that the American doctrine was sound, before they allowed it 
to regulate the decision of the arbitrators. They have pro- 
bably not observed that their treaty involves far wider con- 
sequences than the establishment for the future of new rules 
of international law, or the liability to damages for the cap- 
tures of the Alabama. If their concession is ratified by the 
Government, a wide door will be opened to the reclamations 
of captious belligerents and neutrals. Whenever a charge is 
brought against the English Government, it will be urged that, 
according to the precedent of Washington, it is enough to 
allege a grievance or a hardship without the further proof that 
international right has been violated. 

During the late Continental war Count Bernstorrr’s frequent 
remonstrances were sufficiently answered by an appeal to the 
recognised law of nations. It had never been disputed that a 
neutral was entitled to sell munitions of war to a belligerent; 
and the North-German Government admitted that the practice 
could only be regarded as a breach of a novel doctrine devised 
for the occasion, under the name of benevolent neutrality. 
After a time even diplomatic complaints were discontinued, 
and the soreness of feeling which remained was rapidly disap- 
pearing. Ifthe Treaty of Washington is ratified, the German 
Government may possibly revive the grievance, and even de- 
mand compensation for the supply of arms to the French. It 
is true Prince Bismark might admit that the sale of arms has 
never been prohibited, either by authentic expositors of the 
law or in national practice; but nevertheless it is, in the 
opinion of the German Government, intrinsically unjust and 
unfriendly, and consequently England may be required both 
to renounce the privilege for the future, and to consent 
that the liability to compensation shall be determined with 
reference to the new rule of law. Peace with the United 
States has been purchased by a concession which, according 
to the apologists of the Government, costs nothing beyond the 
pecuniary burden which may be imposed by the arbitrators 
on the country; but an indefinite extension of responsibility 
for acts which have hitherto been permissible may not perhaps 
be ultimately conducive to peace. No such license will be 


allowed to any minor Power which may at any time complain 
of a breach of neutrality, or of the undue exercise of bellige- 
rent rights; and if such a case occurs, the English nation will 
be exposed to the reproach of shrinking from contests with 
the strong and pressing harshly upon the weak. Ifthe Com- 
missioners were satisfied that their own legal doctrines were 
correct, they ought either to have refused to waive the immu- 
nity which they claimed for England, or to have left the 
issues of law and fact to the decision of the arbitrators. 
Their expression of regret for an offence which they disclaim, 
and their submission to a rule of law which they repudiate, 
exceed the legitimate bounds of national humiliation. 

The Americans have, with one exception, obtained everything 
for which they at any time contended. It would seem that 
the pretended haste of the English Government in recognising 
the existence of the war is not one of the matters included in 
the apology. On the other hand, the reference to arbitration 
is dangerously loose as far as it is governed by one of the 
new enactments invented for the occasion. The arbitrators 
will have power to award unlimited damages for the supposed 
offence of having allowed English ports to serve as a basis for 
military operations, or even for the supply of munitions of 
war. It may be pretended that Nassau or even Liverpool 
was the storehouse of the Confederates, although the Northern 
Government profited far more largely than the weaker belli- 
gerent by English markets and workshops. It is doubtful 
whether the Commissioners have not inadvertently established 
for the future and for the past the very rule of law for which 
Count BernstorFr last summer contended. If such an in- 
terpretation is sanctioned by the arbitrators, the German 
Government will have an additional pretext for demanding 
retrospective compensation for the violation of benevolent 
neutrality. It is at least certain that the American agents 
will claim penalties for the hospitality offered to Confede- 
rate vessels, although the Northern cruisers were received 
on the same terms. It may be pretended either that England 
became a base of operations from the commencement of the 
cruise of the Alabama, or that a fresh grievance was created as 
often as the ship sailed from any colonial port. The Ameri- 
can argument will be strengthened by the injudicious protest 
of the Commissioners against the doctrine that the law was in 
force during the Civil War. It may be urged that the new 
rule was superfluous, unless it extended the previous liability 
of neutrals. It was always admitted that the neutral Power 
was forbidden to make its territory the base of operations; 
and therefore it must be supposed that a new definition of the 
phrase was intended by the Commissioners. 

The Canadians appear to be naturally dissatisfied with the 
abandonment of their fisheries to American competition. If 
there is any doubt of the soundness of the decision, a pre~ 
judice will be felt against the Commissioners and the English 
Government by the extraordinary tameness which has been 
displayed in the settlement of the Alabama question. It is 
evident that the Government was willing to pay any price 
which might be demanded for American forgiveness, and the 
colonists will reasonably suspect that so pliable a body of 
negotiators was ready to sacrifice the interests of Canada as 
easily as the honour of England. It will be an unfortunate 
result of precipitate eagerness for peace if a quarrel is com- 
menced between the Imperial Government and the Dominion, 
and there will be an awkward conflict of authorities if the 
Canadian Parliament withholds its assent from terms which 
have been accepted by England. The enormous advantages 
which the Americans have secured have proved sufficient to 
induce the Foreign Relations Committee of the Senate 
to recommend treaty. It is not 
surprising that Lord Russeit sho isapprove of a solu- 
tion whith had ‘been consistently ‘regarded as inadmissible 
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by himself and his successors. In his controversy with Mr. 


Apams Lord Russert was almost uniformly in the right,, 


though he committed a diplomatic mistake in rejecting the 
original proposal of arbitration. It was afterwards thought 
that. Lord Srantey had gone to the utmost verge of conces- 
sion; and Lord CLARENDON was even more conciliatory than 
Lord Srantey. It had not seemed possible to any Foreign 
Minister until the present time to apologize for acts which were 
strictly conformable to international law. The reference to 
rules which were not in force during the transactions to which 
they are to be applied had never even been dreamed of by any 
English statesman or jurist. The Americans will perhaps be 
puzzled by the approbation or acquiescence with which the 
strangest of treaties has been received in England. Public 
writers of various shades of opinion have almost unanimously 
defended the treaty, though some of them notice the unquali- 
fied surrender of all the points in dispute. Those who hold 
an opposite opinion as to the character of the arrangement are 
conscious of the difficulty of refusing to ratify the treaty. 
The Americans will henceforth be able to quote in their favour 
the recommendation of a body of Commissioners which, on 
its appointment, enjoyed general confidence. A principal can 
seldom fail to be compromised by the acts of his agent, although 
they may have been unauthorised or injudicious. When 
Lord Russe.t’s motion is disposed of, there will be nothing to 
gain by calling the attention of the world to the unpleasant 
results of the Washington negotiation. The Americans will 
not fail to celebrate their triumph, and the conquered are not 
called upon voluntarily to attend the procession as victims or 
captives. 


THE CIVIL WAR IN FRANCE. 


M THIERS has found himself obliged to explain to the 
e impatient public of Versailles why it is that such 
slow progress has been made in the great enterprise against 
Paris. He says very truly that it has been a work of great 
difficulty to get together at Versailles a large army, and to 
provide it with all the materials of war. But he and his 
colleagues are mainly responsible for the sense of disappoint- 
ment which is felt in France at the slow progress made by 
the Government troops. They persisted for many weeks in 
describing the insurrection of Paris as the work of a mere 
handful of ruffians, and in predicting the immediate collapse 
of a hopeless attempt. The French public is undeceived 
now on this head. ‘The insurgents have been able to keep on 
foot for two months a large force which, for the most part, has 
fought resolutely; and the cause of the insurgents has the 
sympathy, more or less avowed, of a very considerable portion 
of the peaceable population of Paris. All competent authorities 
agree that, in so far as it is a socialistic institution, the Com- 
mune has scarcely any support at all among the Parisians; as 
the defender of the rights of Paris to have municipal liberties, 
and an adequate share in the government of France, it has a 
much greater support; while, as the champion of the Republic 
against the monarchical Assembly of Versailles, it has a support 
which is sincere and very widely spread. The consequence is 
that the defence of Paris has been very stoutly continued, and 
there are no signs at present that the defence will be slackened. 
The Commune and the Central Committee pass through all 
kinds of phases; jealousy and distrust reign among them; 
the generals whom they place at the head of the defence are 
all foreigners, and are watched over by three civilians, who 
must either do nothing or be exceedingly in the way ; and 
the Citizen Dexesciuze is at the head of the whole military 
administration. M.Tuzers has long been trusting to other 
means than that of mere military force. He has hoped to win by 
the treachery of some of the insurgent leaders what he shrank 
from winning at the cost of numberless lives; and the 
confidence with which he announced his expectation of success 
renders it probable that the loud accusations of treachery made 
by the insurgent authorities against some of their leaders were 
not devoid of truth. The three citizens told off to keep watch on 
each of the generals are, it may be supposed, to be chiefly 
engaged in watching for the first symptom of the general 
having been bought. Thus the Commune has to guard 
against itself and its leaders. It has also been guilty of a 
succession of acts which must be very distasteful to most 
Parisians. It has at last got down the Vendéme Column, and, 
however natural it may be for it to hate the First and Second 
Empires, the childishness of its conduct in destroying one of 
the chief ornaments of Paris and one of the most famili 
bols of past national greatness must have deeply wounded 
isian pride. The demolition and gutting of M. Tuuers’s 
house, too, must strike Parisians, as it strikes every one 


outside Paris, as a very silly piece of petty spite. Foy 
Vanves was evacuated on Sunday last, and the Gover. 
ment troops are within two hundred yards of the encein 
in which a large breach has been made. Still, perplexed, 
confused, foolish and defeated as it is, the Commune gogg 
on fighting; and the authorities of Versailles evidently do not 
like the look of the work that lies before them. They seem 
to have expected a few days ago that a signal would be given 
from within Paris of a rising of the Party of Order against the 
Commune, and then the great assault would have been made 
at once. But the signal was not given. The Party of Order 
either would not, or dared not, show fight, and M. Turps 
clearly seems to be of opinion that the capture of Paris by the 
unaided efforts of his troops will be a very serious affair, 


Meanwhile the Germans are strengthening their forces 
round the North and East of Paris, and are apparently 
making ready to strike a decisive blow if necessary, |t 
cannot be supposed that immediately after the ratification of 
the definitive treaty they are proposing to take the business 
of subduing Paris out of the hands of the Versailles Govern- 
ment. The onerous terms which they asked have been con- 
ceded to them simply because the Versailles Government wished 
to purchase at any cost the right of itself dealing with the in- 
surrection. The concentration of German troops must, there- 
fore, have another object,and there can be no other object thatit 
can have except that of providing for the case of the Versailles 
troops being defeated when they make the assault. It is the 
German custom to think over everything that may happen, 
so as to be ready when the time comes. That they are pre- 
paring to act in case the Versailles army is defeated does not, 
therefore, show that they have any strong expectation that it 
will be defeated; but it may be taken to show that such 
excellent judges as Von and Von Roon are not quite 
sure which way matters will go when the Versailles troops 
are plunged into the hazards of street fighting. The con- 
sciousness that his German critics do not think him abso- 
lutely sure of success must tell on M. Tuuers, and must 
incline him to wait until every method has been exhausted of 
making success certain. The peculiarity of the situation is 
that the Commune would gain a great triumph if it could but 
make the Germans interfere. It might choose to go on fight- 
ing, and then it would fall with the glory attaching to it of 
having been the last home of French patriotism, and the 
symbol of the courage that dared to confront the conqueror 
at whose nod all the rest of France humbly bowed. But it 
need not fight to have a triumph. If it laid down its arms at 
the bidding of the Germans, it would have triumphed over 
M. Tuters and his Assembly. The reactionaries and rurals 
would have failed to subdue it, and in French eyes it would 
have the halo of success. It is quite true that, if the army of 
Versailles were simply left to fight the defenders of Paris, it 
must win sooner or later. If it were baffled at the first at- 
tempt, it could try again; and as its supplies of men and 
materials are practically unlimited, while those of Paris are 
necessarily limited, it could tire out the besieged by repeated 
attacks. But, as matters now stand, it cannot afford to 
have any want of success in what it attempts. It must take 
Paris when it declares that it is ready to take it, or the 
Germans will step in and supersede it. The authorities of 
Versailles are therefore playing for a very high stake when 
they order the assault, and it is not strange that they should 
wait long, and take every conceivable precaution, before 
they put their fortunes on the hazard of a few hours of street 
fighting. 

The probability, however, that they will succeed is so strong, 
that those who are looking forward to rule France when they 
are successful are beginning to urge their pretensions very 
loudly. The Count of Cuamporp has been the first monarchical 
candidate to issue his manifesto. France, he informs one 
of those convenient friends who are used as go-betweens on 
such occasions, will be saved when it gives up its trust 
in those haphazard Governments which, after a few years 
of fancied safety, leave it in deplorable difficulties. The 
Count is the only right man for France, and if it does not 
take him it will oscillate between anarchy and Cesarism, two 
forms of government equally characteristic of the decadence 
of heathen nations. It seems to have been asserted by some 
of the enemies of the Count that hereditary monarchy is in- 
compatible with the equality of all before the law. ‘This, the 
Count says truly, is absurd, and, he might have added, is sufli- 
ciently refuted by the examples of Turkey and Russia. But 
then there are other people who say that the Count would 
busy himself with restoring the Temporal Power; and he quite 
admits they are right. Of course it would be his first wish and 
his first duty to identify the interests of France with the in- 
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terests of the Church. If he were but allowed to do this, 
he would promise to be the best of kings, kind and 
indulgent to every one, and supremely above all parties. 
France has heard often before of such offers, and different 
isans are never tired of repeating that, if their party were 
put allowed to have entirely its own way, people of other 
ies should be made unexpectedly comfortable. The 
monarchy of the Count of Caamsorp means the rule of a 
Jayman who, keeping all other laymen in strict and equal 
subjection to him, is the puppet of the priests; and un- 
doubtedly, if this is the article the French want, the Count 
js the man to supply them with it. ‘The Imperialists are also 
very busy, but, it would seem as if Sedan were too much 
even for them. They direct their fiercest invectives against 
the men of the Fourth of September—a term which appears 
to them to carry with it ineffable ignominy—but they are 
silent as to the man of the Second of September. They 
to set their hearts on the restoration of the Prince 
IwvERIAL, with the Empress as Regent—a scheme which would 
place the Government of France in the hands of the Marshals 
of the Empire, and would raise the hopes of the priests with- 
out giving any precise pledge of satisfying them. Of all 
schemes this seems the most injurious to the self-respect and 
dignity of France. The Orleanists appear to be left out in the 
cold. They offer France moderation, a bourgeois respecta- 
bility, and Parliamentary government—excellent things, but 
not of a sort to appeal to the present feelings of Frenchmen. 
The Orleanists hold now in France a position very like that of 
gentlemen who sacrifice themselves by going on an Hnglish 
vestry. Everybody respects them, and everybody sets them 
aside. There remains the Republic; and the Republicans, who 
have the great advantage of being in possession, are seriously 
considering what course they had best pursue. They seem to 
be hesitating between two plans—that of nominating M. Tiers 
as President for two years, and that of replacing M. Tuiers by 
M. Grivy. M.'Tuters has lately been losing ground with the 
Assembly, which has shown a great disposition to get rid of him 
as soon as it dares, while M. Grivy is the only man in the 
Assembly whose reputation has been steadily rising, and who 
by his good temper and good sense has conciliated the esteem 
even of his political opponents. M. Grivy has also the 
merit of being a sincere Republican, while the sudden con- 
version of the historian of the First Empire to Republicanism 
creates inevitable suspicion. But M. Tuiers has a very great 
point in his favour, and that is, that the Republicans above all 
things fear what he would be if he were in opposition to them 
and the President of their choice. It is scarcely safe to speak of 
anything in France as probable where everything is improbable 
and probable at once, and everything is possible; but so far 
as probabilities can be spoken of, it seems probable that if 
M. Tarers is successful in his assault on Paris, his power 
as Chief of the Republic will be confirmed for a limited 
time. 


MR. MILL ON PROPERTY IN LAND. 


R. MILL’S Land Tenure Reform Association would do 
little harm in a time of settled opinion ; but of late years 

the frequency of legislative changes has weakened the force of 
tradition and custom. Until lately it was always assumed that 
land, being the least remunerative, was also the safest of 
investments; nor had theorists discovered that it possessed a 
kind of sacred character which exempted it from the ordinary 
conditions of private property. On the faith of undisputed 
law and practice, land was bought and sold, and left as a pro- 
vision to children, as confidently as shares or stocks, or move- 
able possessions which also are not infinite in amount. If 
Mr. Mitx’s doctrines prevail, the landowner will find himself 
in the position which the innocent owner of a dedicated image 
or of alienated church furniture might oceupy in a hierar- 
chical restoration, His park indeed is, according to the prin- 
ciples of the philosopher himself, not to be forcibly ploughed 
up or partitioned off into square allotments ; but the disciples 
of the teacher will not be content with the substitution of 
open railings and free rights of way for the park wall which 
at present secures the privacy of the inclosure. It may 
be that the land has been purchased on the speculation 
that it will become more valuable as it is gradually 
required for buildings; but the inexorable reformer an- 
hounces that the increment of price resulting from the 
gtowth of population belongs exclusively to the State. After 
all the proposed limitations of former rights, there would be 
Some consolation in security for the enjoyment of the little 
residue; but Mr. Mit, while he cultivates for his own part 


a certain moderation, smiles affably on the more thoroughgoing 
and consistent revolutionists of the Land and Labour League. 
He is not certain that it may not hereafter become expedient 
to expropriate the Jandowners on ent of due compensa~ 
tion. It seems that the chief objection to such a measure 
consists in the probability that State administration would be 
inefficient, or even dishonest; but a more sanguine projector 
would rely on the competency of a regenerated Civil Service ; 
and Mr. Mit himself treats the difference between himself 
and his allies only asa question of detail. One trifling mis- 
take may be pointed out in his notice of the Land and Labour 
project which directly excludes the claim of the landowner to 
compensation. The BrapLavens and Operrs even doubt 
whether they will not exact from the unfortunate landlords 
payment of back-rents for the term of their usurped possession. 
As the full compensation would amount at least to three or 
four thousand millions, to be paid at the discretion of a 
Jacobinical Government, it matters little whether it is nomi- 
nally offered or professedly withheld, 

The newspapers have judiciously omitted to report the 
minor speeches, which are nevertheless highly praised in the 
sympathetic columns of the Daily News. ‘The cogent reason- 
ing of Sir C. Dmxe, the ample knowledge of Mr. Lru.rn 
STANLEY, and the glowing peroration of Mr. Ausrron Herpert 
must be accepted on trust. It may be in self-sacrifici 
patriotism, or it may be from thoughtlessness and love » 
notoriety, that cadets of great landed families play, like Gray’s 
little victims, regardless of the doom which they invoke, on 
the margin of the revolutionary abyss. But for the aristocratic 
institutions which they denounce, Mr. Auvseron Hersert and 
Mr. Lyutrx Srantey would be earning in some laborious 
occupation the right of being hereafter heard on questions 
of government and politics. Their claim to profit by the 
advantages of birth cannot be disputed; but assuredly, be- 
tween the enjoyment of social position and the cultivation 
of rabble popularity, they are making the best of both 
worlds. If they reflect on the consequences of their 
doctrine they can scarcely fail to see that they are promoting 
to the utmost of their ability universal confiscation. The 
sincere but vacillating moderation of their leader would be 
utterly disregarded in practice if the realization of his projects 
became practicable. It would be as easy for the State or the 
multitude to seize the whole of the land as to deprive its 
owners of the portion of its value which might be more or less 
arbitrarily attributed to the growth of population. When 
the land was transferred, it would be ed with unanswer- 
able force that capitalists and fundholders ought not to be per- 
mitted to live in luxury in virtue of titles which had been 
in a similar case regarded as altogether worthless. The Paris 
revolutionists look rather to the abolition of capital than 
to the acquisition of land, for the simple reason that the 
small freeholds of France are held in a grasp which it 
would be difficult and dangerous to loose. ‘Ihe English 
possessors of the land have, unluckily for themselves, only 
a small minority of necks to sever. For many reasons 
it would be desirable to increase the number of small pro- 
prietors, but the object can only be obtained by the adoption 
of the French law of succession. The removal of obstacles 
to the alienation of land would be highly advantageous to the 
owners, and perhaps it might render purchasers more 
numerous; but the questions relating to settlement and entail 
have little to do with the projects of Mr. Mitt and Mr. 
BrapLaues. It appears that small freeholds are not looked 
upon favourably by the most advanced and systematic revo- 
lutionists. Mr. Freperic Harrisoy, in his eloquent apology 
for the Commune, speaks of the conversion of the peasants 
into proprietors as the fatal mistake of the Revolution. It has 
become clear that the rural constituents of the Versailles 
Assembly are the most formidable antagonists of the Social 
Republic. 

Mr. Mrtu’s immediate proposals are feeble, although 
are founded on principles which admit of wide extension. Hé 
demands either that inclosures should be discontinued, or 
that common lands should be appropriated to the use of the 
agricultural labourers. The Inclosure Commissioners have 
bably aeted in accordance with the intentions of the Legislature 
in facilitating as far as possible all projects of inclosure, 
They were directed to reserve small portions of commons for 
the purpose of recreation; but in other respects they could 
only notice the existing rights of property. The fords of 
manors and the commoners holding by various tenures ex- 
hausted among them every estate in the waste. Hardshi 
has sometimes been inflicted on adjacent cottagers who deriv 
from the common advantages which rested on no legal title ; 
and the Courts of Law have unfortunately held that an imme- 
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morial custom of frequenting waste ground created no’ public 
gd except in certain directions; but, as a general rule, 

ly the non-revolutio: classes care for wild scenery and 
for mountain walks, e commons which remain are of 
smaller value; and except those who, in case of inclosure, 
would be entitled to allotments, they have no legal owners. 
It would be better for all parties that sheepwalks should be 
held in severalty even when they are not divided by fences. 
In Wales tho valuable right of pasture is largely monopolized 
by the farmers who have the strongest sons and shepherds and 

e fiercest dogs. If Mr. Mitt succeeds in Sa aes their 
privileges, he will only perpetuate a qualified reign of force. 

ills which are suited only to the pasture of sheep and 
ponies, or in sheltered places to the growth of larch planta- 
tions, would not be well adapted for subdivision into petty 
frecholds; nor is there any reason why manorial and common 
rights should be abolished without full compensation. 


Notwithstanding his well-founded distrust of State adminis- 
tration, Mr. M1Lu proposes to try the experiment of taking 
for the public use all lands which are held in mortmain. The 
great estates belonging to Guy’s Hospital in Herefordshire and 
Yorkshire, or the Northumberland property of Greenwich 
Hospital, are only distinguished from neighbouring lands by 
the absence of country gentlemen. If they were sold, it is 
possible that private owners would render them more produc- 
tive; but itis not necessary to organize revolutionary clubs 
for the promotion of a purely economic change. Greenwich 
Hospital is but another name for the State; nor could any 
Ministry resist a general Parliamentary opinion that the 
value would be more profitably invested in money than 
in land. The large house property of the See of London is 
probably administered by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners in 
much the same manner as if it formed part of a private estate. 
It may be doubted whether the purchase of the property by 
the Woods and Forests would be an advantageous specula- 
tion. The prohibition of further inclosures, and the acquisi- 
tion by the State of charitable endowments, form but a small 
ae of Mr. Mitu’s real scheme. His reference to the ancient 
iability of owners to military service points to an exceptional 
taxation of the land while it is still allowed to retain the cha- 
racter of property. To reopen arrangements completed two 
centuries ago is essentially unjust. Ninety-nine hundredth 
parts of the land of England have passed to the present 
owners or their predecessors since the abolition of military 
tenure. The Land-tax was originally imposed both on real 
and on personal property, and the Income-tax is indiscrimi- 
nately levied. It is the fate of dreamy thought to play into 
the hands of vulgar credulity. 


FRANCE AND GERMANY. 


i ee Ministers of both France and Germany have thought 
it necessary to apologize to the nations they represent for 
the concessions they have been obliged to make in order to 
conclude the Treaty of Frankfort. An agreement arrived at 
by concessions on both sides would naturally give the pro- 
mise of being a judicious compromise; but at first sight it 
certainly seems much easier to understand why the French 
Government mourned over the terms which it had been forced 
to accept, than why the German Government should have re- 
gretted that it could not have got more for its country. The 
French were from the outset made to feel by Prince Bismark 
that France had, since the conclusion of the preliminaries, put 
itself grievously in the wrong by the civil war which it had 
chosen to indulge in, and which caused much apprehension and 
anxiety to its conquerors. The consequence was that, in the 
interests of Germany, Prince Bismark thought himself bound 
to make new stipulations both about the retention of French 
territory and also about the — of the indemnity. The 
first milliard is to be paid thirty days after the autho- 
rity of the French Government has been re-established in 
Paris. A milliard is to be paid in the course of the 
present year, and another half milliard on the ist of May, 
1872. ‘The three other milliards are to be paid, with interest 
at five per cent., on March 2, 1874; and all payments are to 
be made in cash, or in the equivalent of “a There is to 
be no acceptance of French stock, or of the notes of the Bank 
of France. According to the preliminaries only one milliard 
was to have been paid in 1871, and thus France will have to 
pay, for frightening Germany, twenty millions sterling more this 
year than was agreed on at Versailles on Feb: 26; and 
the date at which the first payment is to be made is fixed by 
reference to the time at which the French Government re- 
establishes its authority in Paris—one of the most humiliating 


stipulations that a great nation was ever obliged to acce 
After the payment of the first half milliard a certain 
portion of the occupied territory is to be evacuated. 
but the departments adjacent to Paris, and the Norther, 
forts of Paris itself, are to be occupied until the German 
Government shall think order sufficiently restored, both jy 
Paris and in the rest of France, to give a reasonable ag. 
surance of the whole indemnity being paid. But these de. 
partments and the Northern forts of Paris are in any cagg 
to be evacuated as soon as the third half milliard is paiq, 
We cannot wonder that M. Jutes Favre submitted to the 
French Assembly, with much hesitation and shame, terms such 
as these for its acceptance. Paris is to lie at the mercy of 
German artillery until either sixty millions sterling have been 
received by Germany, or the German Government is pleased 
to think order is sufficiently restored, not only at Paris, but 
throughout France. The French prisoners of war are to be 
restored, but those returning soldiers whose term of servicg 
has expired are to be dismissed to their homes, and although 
those still liable to serve may join the army, yet as soon ag 
Paris is conquered the French Government is not to have more 
than 80,000 men north of the Loire until the Northern forts 
of Paris have been evacuated. 


The minor provisions of the treaty, although full of in- 
terest, may be left for the moment out of sight. It ig 
obvious how great is the importance to France and to the 
French Government of the changes which it has been 
obliged to adopt. And if these changes are humiliating, stil] 
more humiliating is the reason which has led to their adop- 
tion. Why have M. Tuters and M. Favre agreed, and why 
did they ask the Assembly to agree, that the Germans ‘shall 
hold the Northern forts of Paris, and that the French ar 
north of the Loire shall be limited to a number less than that 
of the seventh part of the total German force in France, until 
France has paid Germany sixty millions sterling? Simply be- 
cause they had to accept the evil of making such a bargain rather 
than the greater evil of seeing the Germans take into their own 
hands the task of restoring order in France. Prince Bismarx 
was anxious to have a definitive treaty signed, but he was 
also anxious to have the provisions of this treaty altered to 
meet the new circumstances that had arisen, and to have them 
altered in a sense as favourable to Germany as possible. The 
lever he made use of was the threat that, if the French 
Government hesitated any longer, he would punish it by 
doing that for it which it could not do for itself. German 
troops would order the civil war in Paris to stop, and 
it would of course stop at once. One of the strangest 
features of all the discussion that has been going on at 
Versailles, in Paris, at Frankfort, and everywhere, as to the 
French civil war, is that every one takes it as a matter of 
course that the Germans have only to issue an order that 
peace should be restored, and the busy bees of both the 
Commune and the Assembly would be at once hushed into 
quiet. The Commune would enjoy a great triumph if Paris, 
having baffled Versailles, only yielded to a conqueror who 
had conquered all France; and the Versailles Government 
could offer no obstacle without renewing the war. M. Favre 
and M. Tuters have, therefore, never for a moment contested 
that Germany could restore order in Paris; but they have 
felt that their Government would become totally impossible 
and unendurable to France, and would have lost the whole 
reason of its existence, if it called in a foreign Power to put 
down an insurrection which it was itself unable to subdue. The 
gain of the Frankfort Treaty to the French Government was the 
gain of being allowed to go on existing, and for this the French 
Ministers were ready to pay a very heavy price. But it must 
be confessed that the price they have paid is a heavy one 
Let it be supposed that the insurrection in Paris is subdued, 
as it probably will be subdued before long. What will be the 
situation in which the French Government will then find 
itself? It will have to pay twenty millions sterling within a 
month, and after this sum is paid it will have to go on with 
only 80,000 men allowed it north of the Loire, and with the 
Northern forts of Paris in the possession of the enemy until 
France has paid forty millions sterling more. It is too early 
yet to estimate what will be the political effects of this stipu- 
lation. It may be that France, when the insurrection of Paris 
is once at an end, will easily raise sixty millions sterling. But 
it is also quite possible that there may be t difficulty 
about this; and it deserves consideration that, although the 
present Government, or some modification of it, might go on, 
while the Germans remained in the position they will hold 
until the sixty millions are paid, it seems almost impossible 
that any new Government, any form of revived monarchy, 
should start into existence while subject to the disadvan- 
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tage and humiliation of having the capital of France at 
the mercy of the enemy. A Republic of some sort may 
continue, for a Republic has already gone through the shame 
of acceding to the terms of the conqueror. But a monarchy 
must find sixty millions sterling before it can command any 
sort of respect in France. A Court at Paris with the Ger- 
mans at St. Denis would be an absurdity, and a Court out of 
Paris because the Court did not dare to go to Paris would be 
equally wanting in dignity and position. There may be no 
difficulty in a monarch finding the money; many persons 
think France so rich that it can find any amount of money at 
any notice, however short. But at any rate it is worth 
noticing that a monarch has to start with the weight against 
him, whether this weight is heavy or light, of having to be 
sure of sixty millions sterling before he begins his reign. 

Yet it was of terms so distasteful and humiliating to France 
that Prince Bismark spoke at Berlin in language of almost 
humble apology. As usual, he delivered himself with that 
extreme frankness which a little shocks distant outsiders, but 
js eminently welcome to those whose business it is to under- 
stand what he means. He did not attempt to spare the 
feelings of the French, or to consult in any way the dignity 
of the Government of Versailles. He argued the matter 
entirely from a German point of view. The territory ceded 
by France was safe enough whatever happened, but he 
owned that he had got very nervous about the payment of 
the indemnity, and every German would allow that two 
hundred millions sterling was a prize not lightly to be put 
in jeopardy. It seemed to him that Germany could not 
safely wait much longer. It would not probably have been 
necessary to attack their troops, he said, speaking of the 
Versailles Government, but it would have been necessary to 
enter and hold Paris, and then order the Versailles army to 
fall back behind the Loire. But when he got to Frankfort 
he found the French Ministers, as he calmly remarked, more 
frightened and pliable than he expected. M. Tuiers was 
willing to concede almost anything, and if M. Turers had 
been allowed to fall no other Government would have been 
so identified with the terms of peace as his was. Prince Bismark 
says that he seized on the opportunity, and forthwith screwed 
out of the French Minister the concession that the Northern 
forts of Paris should be held until sixty millions sterling 
had been paid. All that could be done for Germany has 
been done, as the Prince justly observed. Germany has got 
all the territory it wanted, and has made as sure of receiving 
the indemnity as the circumstances admit. Prince Bismark 
avowed that he shares the hopes of the French Government 
that the payment of the full indemnity will not be beyond 
the resources of France. Why then did he speak of having 
made concessions, and of having got less than he hoped to 
get in order to obtain a definitive treaty? It might seem, 
from reading his speech, as if what he had yielded was that 
France should have as much liberty as regards Germany 
in fixing its tariff as it will have as regards England 
cr Austria, and that certain villages near Belfort should 
be exchanged for certain villages near Thionville. It 
is difficult to suppose that he or his hearers attached much 
importance to either of these concessions. The territorial 
bargain is, as he thinks, a fair one, for he did not make its 
acceptance obligatory on France, but merely gave France the 
option to accept it or not; and the French Assembly, in spite 
of the adverse opinion of General Cuanzy, has adopted his 

If, again, France intends to pay the indemnity by 
putting on fresh taxation in the shape of augmented im- 
port duties, it is not for Prince Bismark to stand in the way 
of the experiment. His real task was to lighten the dis- 
appointment of the German army at finding itself condemned 
to a longer separation from its homes than it had hoped for. 
Only those who know the German army, largely composed as 
it is of civilians longing to get back to their families and 
their business, can appreciate the regret which the men and 
their relations will feel at hearing that for an indefinite 
time six hundred thousand German soldiers must be kept 
in France, and that a large portion of this force will have to 
be in readiness for new military operations. What Prince 
Bismark wished the country to understand was that unless 
this sacrifice is made Germany cannot hope to get its money. 
This isa much less pleasant state of things than was hoped 
for two months ago, and therefore Prince BisMaRK earnestly 
entreats all Germans to believe and understand that he has 
done the best for them, and that they must go through much 
that is distasteful to them if they are not to lose the rich 
Prize that seems within their grasp. 


RADICAL TAXATION, 


result of Mr. DisRaELi’s mina’ notice in regard 
to the “ general conduct” of the CuanceLtor of the 
EXxcHEQuer disappointed not only those who looked forward 
to the pleasing excitement of a personal encounter, but, above 
all, those who hoped that the debate would at least help to 
establish for future guidance some useful principles of 
fiscal policy. After the discussions and divisions which had 
already taken place, it was evident that the Government and 
their supporters were irrevocably committed to a sixpenny 
Income-tax for the present year. By successive majorities, 
fluctuating it is true, and even diminishing, the House of 
Commons had refused to follow either Mr. Waite or Mr. 
Siru in a general Resolution, or Mr. TorRENs in a ote 
Resolution, hostile to the proposals of the Ministry. Every 
variety of issue and every combination of attack had been 
tried in vain, and no change of circumstances had occurred 
since the rejection of the last amendment to warrant a 
hope that the Government would be found more pliable 
or their followers less submissive. In the nature of 
things a representative assembly cannot, like a debating 
club, treat questions of policy exclusively on their merits. 
It must take a broad view of the case, and weigh all 
the consequences of accepting or rejecting any. measure. 
It may be doubted whether, with a view to the future 
praca | of the Government, Mr. Giapstone has not over- 
strained the allegiance of his supporters; but certainly he 
had a right, if he chose, to make the acceptance of the 
Budget a question of confidence. On the other hand, the 
House of Commons, in coming to a decision on the sub- 
ject, was not only entitled but bound to take into account 
the practical results of an adverse vote, and to consider 
whether on the whole there would be a public benefit in ob- 
taining a less objectionable Budget at the cost of a Ministerial 
crisis and the postponement of important legislation’ Par- 
liament is not merely a deliberative, but a governing, body ; 
and the question which it has in each case to determine is not 
whether a particular policy is in itself absolutely good or 
bad, but whether, considering its relation to other matters, it 
is expedient that it should be insisted on. It is puerile to 
imagine that the government of a great country can be 
reduced to a series of narrow, isolated issues. A balance 
must be struck between advantages and disadvantages, and 
the final judgment will probably be only a choice of evils. 
Whatever Mr. Lowe may affect to believe, it is notorious 
that the dissatisfaction of his own party with the present 
Budget is only a little less emphatic than the irritation with 
which his original proposals were received; but there is 
nothing either inconsistent or unprincipled in their acceptanc«: 
of a financial scheme which they strongly disapprove, rather 
than face the alternative of a dissolution or change of Govern- 
ment. Some of the Conservatives are perhaps even more 
strongly convinced than the Liberals of the danger of placing 
Mr. DisRakLt in office at a moment when so many projects of 
revolutionary change are in the course of agitation. 
The futility of Mr. Disrazi’s weak and pedantic discourse 
has been accounted for by the that he 
in inst time in the interest of the opponents of the 
pH Bill ‘The House had more reason than Mr. Lowe to 
complain that a practical joke had been played on it. Although 
it might be assumed that the Budget would be passed in its 
present shape, the leader of the Opposition would have dis- 
charged a necessary and useful duty if he had extracted from 
the Ministry a distinct assurance as to their future policy in re- 
gard to the taxation of the middle and upper classes. Instead of 
concentrating attention on the serious constitutional principle 
which was at stake, Mr. DiskaELI mixed it up with a number 
of small technicalities and fantastic imaginations. Nothing 
could be more preposterous than his charge against Mr. Lows 
of wilfully concealing the expiration of the Tea Duties, lest 
any attempt should be made to increase their amount. The 
continuance of this impost is so much a matter of course that 
the responsible officers forgot that it has to be renewed 
from year to year; but though there was negligence, it is idle 
to impute intentional deception. It is quite true, as Mr. 
DISRAELI said, that an increase of the Income-tax tends to. 
disturb trade just as much as the taxation of tea or any other 
article of commerce ; but the want of courage to propose that 
the latter should be augmented is not an exclusive weakness. 
of the present Ministry. Mr. DisrazLt was not perhaps. 
bound to furnish Mr. Lowe with a new Budget, but his. 
statistical anecdotes would have had more point if they 
had led up to a distinct practical i In the 


controversy as to the relative proportions of direct and 
indirect taxation Mr. Disrakzxi had the best of the argument. 
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The profits of the Post Office, after all expenses have been 
paid, are in the main direct taxation, though they may be 
regarded as ep oa megag so far as they are contributed by 
the commercial c s. Local taxation, whether 20,000,000l., 
according to Mr. Goscuen’s estimate, or 36,000,000l., accord- 
ing to Mr. Dtsrarxt’s, represents an important branch of direct 
taxation, which cannot be left out of account ; nor must it be 
forgotten that a large share of indirect taxation is paid by 
the same people who have to bear the whole burden of the 
direct taxes. Mr. Macnatc’s argument that local taxation is 
applied for the direct benefit of “persons of property ” is a 
dangerous development of the theory propounded by the organ 
of the Prive Mruister, that, as national security is of no value 
to the working classes, who have no property, it is unfair that 
they should be asked 'to contribute for its maintenance. The 
principle on which the Budget is based is not only iniquitous 
in itself, but a strong temptation to democratic extravagance. 
Mr. Disra£xt uttered an obvious truism when he said that 
financial measures should neither be lightly proposed nor 
lightly relinquished. The inexcusable levity of the Govern- 
ment was shown as much in their precipitate abandonment of 
a financial scheme, which it ‘must be presumed they had care- 
fully considered, and which they still justify, as in their head- 
long adoption of a new Budget diametrically opposed to the 
first, and based on the very principle which Mr. Lowe himself 
had the day before condemned in the strongest language. The 
authority not merely of the present Administration, but of the 
Government as a permanent body, has been sensibly shaken 
by the rash and inconsiderate production of schemes which 
have had to be immediately withdrawn in the face of 
violent opposition. Mr. Ossorne pointed the moral of 
Ministerial concessions when he advised the struggling 
middle-classes who pay the bulk of the Income-tax, and 
whose decorum Mr. DisraEti vaunted as an important 
element in our civilization, to follow the example of the 
match-makers, and threaten to pelt the CHaNnceLLor of the 
Excurquer. The publicans have had an opportunity of exer- 
cising another kind of intimidation which is legal, but equally 
efficacious. The strongest condemnation of the last edition of 
the Budget is supplied by Mr. Lowe’s own account of the 
principles on which the original scheme was framed. It was 
intended, in the first instance, that three different sources 
of revenue should be laid under contribution to supply the 
deficiency of the year. Direct taxation was to furnish so much, 
indirect taxation so much, and accumulated ‘property was also 
to be made to yield its share of the required sum. As Mr. 
Lowe adheres to his opinion that this was a fair and equitable 
distribution of taxation, he tacitly admits the injustice of the 
substituted scheme, which accumulates the whole additional 
taxation of the year on a single class of tax-payers, this 
class being most oppressed and cruelly pinched already. In 
any case the measure would be unfair, but it is especially 
objectionable when viewed as part of a consecutive policy, 
which is apparently assuming the fixity of an established law. 
It has come to be the practice of late years to apply every 
surplus to the reduction of indirect taxation, and to throw 
upon direct taxes the whole burden of every addition to our 
expenditure. Indeed the surpluses which under the present 
Government have been expended in this manner have been to 
a great extent artificially created by a reduction of the military 
establishments which are now to be restored exclusively at 
the expense of the classes who pay Income-tax. Thus 
Schedule D is, in fact, compelled to subscribe the largesse 
which has been so freely bestowed in relief of indirect 
taxation. Mr. SranxsFerp’s assertion that the remission of 
indirect taxes is irrevocable is historically true, though it 
is natural that it should be challenged as a permanent prin- 
ciple of policy. If, as Mr. Lowe says, the Government bow 
to the House of Commons as their master, and have been 
restrained from indulging ‘their own desire to add to in- 
direct taxation, it would seem to indicate that even a strong 
Government nowadays can impose taxes only in a direct 
form. In point of fact it is impossible to doubt that the 
Government could, under pressure of a vote of confidence, 
have passed their first Budget as readily as the present one, and 
they must be held responsible for the impression they have 
roduced that the days of indirect taxation are passing away. 
r. Waite elicited that the charge for debt in the current year 
‘includes, under the head of Terminable Annuities, a sum of 
2,820,000/. applied to the redemption of capital. It 
‘is unfortunate that a pedantry more pernicious and reprehensi- 
‘ble than Mr. Disrazti’s should prevent Mr. Lowe and Mr. 
from mitigating the injustice of a Budget univer- 
sally condemned ‘by fiscal authority, including their own, by 
the suspension of the pc -verse and antiquated crotchet of a 
sinking fund. 


THE IRISH MEMBERS AND THE 
WESTMEATH BILL, 


HE Irish members have, as might have been e 

made many speeches against the Bill for the protection of 
life and property in Westmeath. It is scarcely worth while 
to discuss in detail the various objections which would hayg 
been not less vigorously urged against any proposal for 
strengthening the hands of authority. The Bill was not re. 
quired ; or perhaps it would be ineffectual; the magistrates 
ought to repress crime by the ordinary process of the law; 
or, according to one whimsical suggestion, the population, in. 
cluding perhaps a majority of Ribbonmen, should be sworn in 
as special constables. Mr. Macurre denounced with fitting 
indignation the vile theory that Celts are to be governed 
other methods than Teutons; and the doctrine, if it has any 
supporters, may be summarily dismissed on the ground, not 
that it is vile, but that it is useless. The Irish are in West. 
meath, and, as Mr. Macuire states, they have a large infy- 
sion of English blood. Whatever may be their origin, ag 
long as the country forms a part of the United Kingdom 
it will be governed in conformity with English notions and 
customs. Extraordinary circumstances alone will be allowed 
to interfere with the established principles of personal freedom 
and trial by jury. As Mr. Harpy judiciously observed, pre- 
cisely the same methods of repression ought to be applied to 
any English district which was subjected to terrorism and 
anarchy. The question whether Englishmen are likely to 
form a Ribbon Society possesses no practical importance, 
There is little use in reasoning with politicians who see no 
cause of surprise or dissatisfaction in the condition of West- 
meath, and it is almost superfluous to expose the hackneyed 
faliacy of a comparison between English and Irish statistics of 
crime. As one member complacently observed, the list of 
offences in Westmeath is principally filled up with cases 
of threatening letters or of other forms of intimidation, 
Murders have within the last year been comparatively rare, 
because the despotism of the combined assassins is no longer 
resisted. Even a Ribbonman may perhaps prefer the dismissal 
of a station-master who objects to the practice of stealing 
coals to the trouble and risk of putting him to death. That 
official persons should advise compliance with the dictates of 
the Society is the best proof that the law is powerless to pro- 
tect the peaceable part of the population. Another patriot 
excused the playful act of firing five shots at a Protestant 
clergyman on the ground that it was probably not intended 
that he should be killed, and also because he was perhaps 
mistaken for another person. The concurrent testimony of 
all the witnesses at the late inquiry, and of all the informants 
of the Government, was for the purposes of debate disre- 
garded; yet even Bishop Nutty, who is careful both to apo- 
logize for the principle of Ribbonism and even ostensibly to 
disapprove of the Bull, was thoroughly shocked and alarmed 
by the condition of the district. His apocryphal statements 
about eviction of tenants had not convinced him that the 
Westmeath murderers were wholly justified in their pro- 
ceedings, though it seems impossible for an Irish Roman 
Catholic prelate frankly to identify himself with the cause of 
law and order. 


It is not quite so certain that the Bill will effect its purpose 
as that some protective measure is necessary; but experience 
has shown that every suspension of the ordinary law has tended 
to diminish crime; and Irish disturbers of the peace have a 
nervous apprehension of danger. Where oppression is prac- 
tised by organized clubs it seems natural that it should be 
checked by the imprisonment of the known ringleaders; nor, 
indeed, is the opposition conducted by those who sympathize 
with the victims rather than with the conspirators. The Peace 
Preservation Act, which is prolonged by the Bill, has not pro- 
duced perfect tranquillity, but it has greatly decreased the 
amount of agrarian crime. Of all its provisions the most un- 
objectionable are the restraints which are too timidly imposed 
on the blatant trumpeters of treason. The seditious newspapers 
in Ireland still enjoy a license which would scarcely be tolerated 
in any other civilized community ; but the Peace Preserva- 
tion Act enables the authorities to restrain open incitements 
to anarchy and to civil war. Some scrupulous friends of the 
freedom of the press contend for the liberty of reprinting 
the violent attacks on England which are habitually published 
in the Fenian journals of America; but if any distinction 1s 
to be drawn between indigenous and foreign attacks on society, 
the preference ought to be given to the Irish declaimers, who 
at least attend to their own business. Too much impunity 
is still accorded to treasonable publications, and the objections 
to the Peace Preservation Act would not be raised if it were 
found to be wholly inoperative. The power given to magis- 
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the kingdom, 
pe objects. of legislative tenderness. The sufferings of 
ynoffending residents of Westmeath are at least equally 
ing of consideration. It is not altogether certain 
that the Irish opponents of the Bill really wished to 
defeat it. There is great convenience in avoiding responsi- 
bility for unpopular measures when there is no doubt 
that they will be adopted. It would be an injustice to the 
most vehement defenders of Irish liberty or license to believe 
that they seriously disapprove of an attempt to mitigate the 
frightful condition of Westmeath and the adjacent districts. 
It is perhaps decorous that, like Lord Grey and Lord RussELL, 
a certain number of members should feel or profess a profound 
unwillingness to increase even. temporarily the stringency of 
the law. Celts may possibly be as full of constitutional sus- 
coptibility as their Teutonic neighbours, but a jealous regard 
for all the forms of justice is characteristic rather of Parliament 
than of the Ribbon Society. It — be irregular to lock up a 
well-known murderer or a writer of threatening letters, but in 
default of the interference, the assassin stands on no ceremony 
with obnoxious landlords or station-masters, The evidence 
on which offenders against the local code are sentenced is not 
even subjected to cross-examination. 


The gravest and most unpleasant incident in the debate 
was Mr. Martin's protest against the English government of 
Ireland. ‘The conventional criticisms on the Westmeath Bill 
were matters of course; but Mr. Manrrms at least was 
thoroughly in earnest. In one sense his language was 
scarcely revolutionary, for he professed no desire of renounc- 
ing allegiance to the QureNn. An Irish Parliament, possessing 
legislative and political independence, would satisfy his 
demands; but he objects to the government of Ireland by the 
English nation. It is certain that free States have greater 
difficulty than absolute monarchies in dealing with provincial 
associations, Since the adoption of a constitutional system 
by Austria, half the component parts of the Empire have 
agitated for local independence; and similar embarrassments 
arose when Schleswig and Holstein were first invited to 
form a part of a Parliamentary kingdom, instead of being 
governed by a Duke who happened at the same time to be 
King of Denmark. The answer to Mr. Martiy’s proposal 
is that it has been proved to be impracticable or intolerable 
by experience as well as by theory. The menacing aitti- 
tude of the Irish Volunteers when England was at war 
with the American Colonies, with France, with Spain, and 
with Holland, extorted from the Government a surrender of 
the control which the Crown had previously exercised over 
the Irish Parliament. From 1782 to 1800 the islands were 
united only by their common relation to the monarchy; and 
among the results were the vote of the Irish Parliament on 
the Regency, and the Rebellion of 1798. The Union was 
rendered pane by a few years’ experience of Irish inde- 
pendence ; nor will it be dissolved until Parliament is con- 
vinced by reason or force of the necessity of dissolving all 
political connexion with Ireland. It is out of the question 
for two sovereign Parliaments to act in harmony ; and con- 
sequently Mr. Martin’s project is equivalent to a demand 
for separation. It was scarcely a part of his immediate 
purpose to establish a connexion between his plan and 
the issue before the House; but there is no reason to be- 
lieve that the concession of Irish independence would 
cure the disorders for which the Government Bill is supposed 
to be a temporary remedy. ‘The withdrawal of English 
authority from Ireland would be immediately followed by the 
most sweeping of social and political revolutions. The 
successors of (¥RATTAN and of Lord CHARLEMONT would not be 
peers Republicans of the extremest 

. A general spoliation of pro might perhaps deprive 
attainment of its objects. Conscientious statesmen are not 
justified in even considering the possibility of leaving Ireland 
to the anarchy which would result from separation. They 

duties to the owners of property, to the Protestant 
population, and in general to the peaceable of the com- 
munity, and their power is indispensable to the discharge of 
their obligations. Even if the interests of England and of 
the mw part of the Irish population were. set aside, Parlia- 
no that a Government framed on 

» Martin's model would interfere with the agrarian tyrann 
which prevails in Westmeath. " 


THE SOCIAL MORALITY OF THE DAY. 


Ts supposed connexion between advancement in civiliza- 
tion and improvement in morals has by this:time come to 


be recognised as nothing more than.a rhetorical commonplace. 


It is only wonderful that the patent contradiction between this 
theory and the facts of history should ever have escaped notice. 
Civilization has virtues of its own, such as toleration and 
humanity, but for the most part they either belong to the 
intellectual side of our nature, or they are beneficial conse- 
quences of moral defects. It is pleasanter to see men treating 
those who differ from them in matters of opinion with re- 


‘spectful interest or careless indifference, than to see them 


tying an opponent to the stake; but if the motives in the two 
cases could be fairly compared, with full allowance for all 
surrounding and antecedent circumstances, it may be doubted 
whether the fiery indignation of the medieval inquisitor was 


‘not more productive of the robuster virtues than the com- 


prehensive complacency cf the modern sceptic. Even our 
increased humanity is perhaps only the consequence of our 
lessened familiarity with suffering. The dislike of seeing or 
feeling pain does fortunately indispose men to inflicting it as 
needlessly as they once did. But, except in these respects, the 
most civilized ages of the world have certainly not been those 
on which the moralist looks with most pleasure. It was to 
the age in which culminated all the converging tendencies of 
ancient culture that Sr. Pavt applied the terrible description in 
the first chapter of the Epistle to the Romans, and the revival 
of learning and the perfecting of art in the sixteenth century 
were not incompatible with a degradation of morals which re- 
called and reproduced the vices of the Roman Empire. 

There are not wanting symptoms which point to a similar 
discrepancy as likely to come into being among ourselves. 
The immense strides which have been made in material 
prosperity, the subjection of natural forces to the use 
of man, the accumulation of wealth, the increase both 
in the amount and in the diffusion of human knowledge, 
ought, if journalists of the gushing school were ,of any 
authority, to have landed us by this time in a restored 
Eden. Instead of this, there is scarcely a single point of 
morality in which the present time can be said to be better 
than those that have gone before it. We do not mean 
that this generation is worse than all its predecessors. It 
would be easy to point to matters such as temperance ih 
eating and drinking, and decency of language, in which 
men are decidedly ahead of their grandfathers and great 
grandfathers. But even in these have fallen 
back from the point reached by their fathers. If one man in 
the position of a gentleman gets drunk now for a hundred who 
got drunk a hundred years ago, how many habitually re- 
sort to stimulants to a degree short of intoxication as com- 
pared with men of the same rank thirty yearsago! We 
are startled even yet at the plainness of speech whieh 
we encounter in Tom Jones or Gil Blas, but no acquaintancé 
with Fietpine or Lz Sage would give half the familiarity with 
vice which may be gained from a course of contemporary 
novels, As regards the theatre, we have not quite gone back 
to the time when the poets contrived, as MacavLay says, to 
put all their loosest verses into the mouths of women; but if 
our playwrights are more modest in what they give actresses 
to say, our managers are certainly less so in what they give 
actresses to wear. The popularity of the ballet in almost 
every theatre and music-hall.might not of itself be any evi- 
dence of moral deterioration, for expressive dancing is an art 
which need not imply indecency so long as the means are. 
obviously subordinate to the end. But the function of a 
ballet-girl in a modern burlesque or spectacle has nothing to. 
do with either graceful or pantomimic action. She is hired 
to look pretty, and to appear in as little clothing as the 
Lorp CHAMBERLAIN can be persuaded to allow. The rest of 
the performance is merely a tribute to those conven- 
tional notions which still require that, if a nearly naked 
woman be brought upon the stage, she shall be given 
something to do there. When a dancing’ license was re- 
fused last autumn to a well-known music-hall, the lessee 
devised an entertainment in which the ballet-girls stood still 
instead of moving, and we believe that this was not less po- 
pular than the kindred exhibition which it succeeded. It 
would be a curious calculation how large a percentage of the’ 
young men of the middle class in London and other great 
towns find the principal occupation of their evenings in 
visiting places where these so-called ballets are the principal 
amusement provided. P the most curious evidence of 
the extent to which the taste has reached is the fact that the 
Direetors of that eminently virtuous institution, the Crystal 
Palace, find it necessary or convenient to’appeal to it in, the. 


q 

prosecution pending, might perhaps, as Mr. CuicHEsTER 

oRTESCUE suggested, be advantageously extended to the rest 
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frankest and most thoroughgoing manner at every return of 
Christmas and Easter. 

Still, though these features have a claim to be included in 
any sketch of contemporary morality, they would not of them- 
selves warrant that condemnation which an impartial critic will 
find himself condemned to pass on it. An evil which can 
he plainly described is as nothing in comparison with evils 
which can only be distantly referred to. A more serious 
cause for disquictude is to be found in the growing disposi- 
tion to trifle and coquet with forms of vice to which there is 
no excuse for men being even tempted. The poetry of Mr. 
Swinzurne and the fictions of some living French novelists 
deal to a considerable extent with themes which might have 
been thought to have disappeared from literature with the 
extinction of Paganism, and though Mr. Swineurne does occa- 
sionally rise to: the height of denouncing the heroines round 
whom his verse most fondly lingers, his indignation is but a 
lovers’ quarrel and has hitherto ended as lovers’ quarrels do. 
Nor is it in literature only that this return to a classical 
standard of morality, or immorality, is apparent. There has 
been enough even in the expurgated reports which have hada 
place in every newspaper within the past fortnight to show 
that vice does not lose its attractions by becoming crime, 
and that there are those among us who, if they have not 
actually qualified themselves for the Seventh Circle of Dante’s 
Inferno, find a strange fascination in playing on its very 
brink. It is impossible of course to come to any definite con- 
clusion as to the degree of significance to be attached to these 
disclosures. But we cannot be wrong in assuming that they 
point to the existence of young men who can submit without 
disquiet to the foulest suspicions, and even tax their in- 
genuity to excite and, at all events as far as appearances go, 
to justify them. Whether this class is a small or a large one 
we will not undertake to say, but it is certain that, in the 
opinion of some who have good means of knowing, the 
members of it are far more numerous than it is pleasant to 
imagine. 

It would be impossible within our limits to examine the 
causes which have led to this general weakening of moral 
and social restraints, Partly, no doubt, it is the result of 
the enjoyment of wealth by a class to whom labour, whether 
of hand or brain, is alike strange. Money which brings with 
it no obvious duties, or finds in its possessors no disposition 
to discharge those it does bring, can hardly fail to be a dis- 
astrous inheritance. The round of ordinary excitements is 
soon run through by men who have but to decide what it 
is they wish in order to obtain it, and the weariness which 
follows upon the discovery how short is the list is a frame 
of mind which is easily tempted to wander into regions 
where they may find novelty, if nothing else. Something 
also may be traced to the reaction from theological and phi- 
losophical controversy which leads young men, especially at 
Oxtord, to treat all varieties of religion as alike unworthy of 
aitention frém those to whom art and culture can unfold their 
treasures. The natural tendency of this reaction is towards 
« new renaissance of classical art and literature, because these 
wone are entirely severed from religious surroundings—at 
least from religious surroundings which have any bearing on 
modern thought. Of course in the higher natures this ten- 
dency has no necessary connexion with vice. But when 
grafted upon natures in which strong passions are absolutely 
unfettered by any religious or moral sanctions, the connexion 
is natural if not invariable. Unless some non-theological 
basis of morals can be soon discovered, we may be pardoned 
for hoping that the old theological basis may not be long in 
veasserting itself. 


THE LIQUOR TRADE. 

F is difficult to say anything new either for or against the 

Permissive Prohibitory Liquor Bill. But the usual debate 
has taken place on Sir W. Lawson’s motion, and the Alliance 
will doubtless announce to its supporters that the cause of com- 
pulsory abstinence is making progress. Mention was made in 
the debate of a place in the North of England where the land- 
owner of the district had expressed the opinion that the evil of 
drunkenness might be remedied by the adoption of the Per- 
missive Bill, “ if its provisions could be effectually enforced.” 
The speaker proceeded to explain that the place in question 
was as unfavourable a place as could be found for trying the 
experiment of enforcing prohibition. “ It was inhabited by 
“a class of people known as Glasgow Irish, not the most 
“ reputable class, and with an inordinate love of | 
“ intoxicating liquors.” It does not seem to have occurred | 


to Sir W. Lawson that this apology for his Bill was its effec. 


tual condemnation. We should think that a place inhabiteq 
by “Glasgow Irish” was a very unfavourable place for 
enforcing prohibition. To speak plainly, the attempt to 
apply such a law would be likely to provoke a dangerous 
riot, before which the ministers of the law would yield. The 
“ Glasgow Irish,” whom the speaker describes as not the most 
reputable class, are doubtless honest and laborious, but di 

and unthrifty, and apt to diversify hard work with hard drink. 
ing and hard fighting. If they have, as we do not doubt th 

have, an inordinate love of intoxicating liquors, it may be ad- 
mitted that they are, in one sense, the very people upon whom 
a Permissive Liquor Law ought to be tried. We should like to 


send the authors of the law into this district for a week, and. 


charge them to enforce the law, and at the same time to keep 
the public peace, and protect life and property. It is 
indeed that, according to the Bill, prohibition could only be 
applied by a vote of a majority of ratepayers; but we should 
suppose that these Glasgow Irish not of the most reputable 
class are not ratepayers, and therefore would not be inclined 
to submit to a regulation which they had no share in making, 
The plain truth is that in large towns the measure could not 
be enforced. In London, even if a majority of ratepayers 
were induced—which is highly improbable—to adopt it, the 
population who are not ratepayers would compel them to 
rescind their vote. But members of the House of Commons 
who vote for this Bill know that it cannot pass, and therefore 
they need not be afraid of provoking an outbreak of mob 
violence while truckling to the power of the Alliance which 
threatens them with the loss of their seats if they oppose the 
Bill. One danger is certain, and near at hand; the other ig 
distant, and perhaps impossible. 

It is difficult to decide whether the palm of absurdity be- 
longs to the Alliance or to the Association for Preventing the 
Sale of Liquors on Sunday, The latter body have invented 
an argument which, as far as we know, is novel, whereas the 
former are not able to get themselves out of their old groove, 
The sale of liquors on Sunday is, says the Association, “in 
“ principle unfair to other trades,” as if they thought that 
the sale of liquors was primarily intended to benefit the pub- 
lican. It is a pity that Archbishops of rival Churches, when 
they meet for a common object, should not be able to = 
something sensible in support of it. The Archbishop of York 
talks of temptations to the working classes to pass Saturday 
night and Sunday in “dissoluteness,” meaning, as we sup- 
pose, in smoking tobacco and drinking beer. We should 
like the Archbishop to explain what he expects the working 
classes to do with themselves when the week’s work is over. 
“The profligate waste of money, and strength, and life” 
proceeds, according to this authority, whenever the 
working man expends a penny on half-a-pint of porter in 
a public-house. It is really lamentable that dignified clergy, 
who ought to be discreet, should lend themselves to such 
mischievous exaggeration. We all desire that the working 
man should have some better place than the public-house to 
spend his brief intervals of leisure, but he has not got it. The 
Archbishop regards every working man who drinks as a 
drunkard or certain to become one; but this is not the way 
of considering these matters which is likely to produce useful 
legislation. The Bishop of GLoucester spoke more reason- 
ably at the same meeting, since he admitted that the hard- 
working artisan ought to be allowed to take his wife and 
children into the pure country air on Sunday, and that there 
ought to be some means of obtaining refreshment during the 
excursion. But the Bishop thought that the wants of these 
excursionists would be sufficiently provided for by allowing 
the sale of liquors on Sunday to “ travellers.” We should 
expect that on further consideration the Bishop would perceive 


_ that if every excursionist may claim to be a traveller, and if 
almost all the possible customers of a public-house are 


excursionists, it would be convenient to allow the publican’s 
door to remain open during certain fixed hours, as is done 
at present. Archbishop Mannine, who moved a resolution at 
this meeting, has, as we know, a strong opinion that public- 
houses ought to be closed altogether on Sunday ; but we were 
hardly prepared for his affirming that “ the just demands of 
“‘ the great mass of the people” coincide with his own views 
of what would be desirable in legislation. We must say that 
it seems to us another example of mischievous exaggeration 
to represent that the great mass of the people of London 
demand the entire closing of public-houses on Sunday. The 
Select Committee of 1868, before which Archbishop MANNING 
was a witness, expressed their clear opinion that there would 
be great difficulty in cniorcing the restrictions then proposed. 
“ Not only would tiv duties of the police be materially in- 
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« greased, but the duties so imposed would be at once harass- 
“ing to them and annoying to the public.” To require 
public-houses to be closed as a rule, and allow them to be 
opened by frequently occurring exceptions to that rule, would 
be an arrangement exactly adapted to keep the trade and 
the police and magistrates in perpetual hot water. The 
further restriction of the hours of trade on Sunday, 
which is proposed in Mr. Bruce’s Bill, would inflict in- 
convenience on customers without affording any hope of the 
settlement of the question on a permanent basis. If one hour 
be cut off in the evening, there will be a fresh agitation a year 
hence to cut off another hour, and so on; and thus it will at 
last become necessary to decide the question whether the 
keeper of a public-house is to be regarded as carrying on a 
recognised and legitimate business, or as an offender against 
morality and a destroyer of individual and general health and 
wealth. 

We do not apprehend that any of Mr. Bruce’s 
Bill will be seriously proceeded with during the present 
Session. We shall be glad to see, as a product of the autumn 
meditations of the Home Secretary, a reasonable scheme 
for granting licences which might take the place of the objec- 
tionable proposal in the present Bill for putting them 
up to auction. We are aware that the present system, 
which works well in agricultural districts, fails to give satis- 
faction in large towns, where the magistrates are beset with 
applications equally well supported for licences, and where 
they feel that their decision will be equivalent to advancing 
to the successful applicant a capital of 1,000/. In some 
districts magistrates have relieved themselves of the diffi- 
culty thus’ arising by granting licences to all applicants 
who come before > properly recommended, so that they 
have established something very like free trade in beer and 
spirits. It has been said by Mr. Bruce and others that one 
object of legislation ought to be to reduce the number of 
public-houses. It is easy to find many localities where 
public-houses and beer-shops have been unnecessarily multi- 
plied ; but, on the other hand, it is to be observed that as you 
diminish the number of these houses and shops you probably 
increase the size of those which you permit to remain. It is 
hardly pretended that you can undertake to limit the trade of 
a shop otherwise than by restricting the hours in which 
ou will permit it to be open; and by employing more 
Lists, and providing better accommodation, a shop may 
do a largely increased trade. We believe that attempts to 
limit the number of drink-shops would have the effect not so 
much of diminishing the trade as of concentrating it in the 
hands of a few great capitalists. This result of legislation, 
although endurable, can scarcely be regarded with enthusiasm. 
It is to be hoped at any rate that Mr. Bruce, having on Wed- 
nesday last declared war with the supporters of the Permissive 
Bill, will not again attempt to propitiate them by concessions 
which will not satisfy those zealots, while they threaten to in- 
flict much loss on publicans and inconvenience on customers. 
The publican is still entitled to be regarded by Parliament as 
a person who carries on a lawful trade in which he has in- 
vested a large capital; and even if the Alliance should have a 
busy and prosperous time in the recess, we shall nevertheless 
expect to find next Session that Parliament is determined to 
reject the dictates of fanaticism, and to consider a new Licens- 
ing Bill by the light of practical common sense. We must 
say, however, that hitherto the abundant literature of this 
subject has been remarkably barren of business-like sugges- 
tions. It is easy to show fatal objections to Mr. Bruce’s plan, 
but very difficult to place the system of licensing under satis- 
tactory regulations. 


THE SECOND SIEGE OF PARIS. 


> was our business last week to show that, despite the 
ready criticism of the journalists, the military task which 
devolved upon M. Turers, after the ill fate of Vixoy’s effort of 
the 18th March to disarm the Communists left Paris abso- 
lutely in their hands, was by no means light in itself, nor are 
his measures in any way deserving to be spoken of as failures. 
On the contrary, the process adopted has been a sure one, 
although possibly too methodical and slow. But then let it be 
temembered that, in carrying on the second siege after this 
cautious fashion, the Versailles Administration has the excellent 
example of the first to plead against the charge of feebleness. 
Why should MacManoy, it may well be asked, risk those pre- 
mature assaults from which the Prussians, though so often 
strained and uneasy us regarded the ultimate fate of their in- 
Vestment, deliberately retrained? Moreover, there has been 


throughout another strong element acting in favour of delay— 
the hope, namely, which M. Tarers and his friends have never 
ceased to evince, that the Party of Order would give their help 
from within, and that their obstruction of the defence, or the 
falling to pieces of the Red Government from its own internal, 
weakness, might open the gates without the bloodshed and 
misery inseparable from a great assault. wo 
We know: now how fallacious this hope has proved. 
Whether it be, as one alleges, from the innate distrust 
of the Parisians in the policy of the National Assembly; .or 
whether, as others assert, that the orderly citizens are thoroughly 
cowed by the mass of armed prolétaires who have descended 
upon them from the suburbs and held the city in subjection,. 
the result is no less certain. No attempt whatever has been 
made at any serious demonstration against the Commune since 
the day when the unarmed procession of the Men of Order. 
was shot mercilessly down in the Rue.de la Paix. No blood- 
shed has been n since that fatal hour.. We are glad 
to be able to do justice to the Commune of 1870 by pointing 
out that the colour of its favourite flag has, ever since that one 
murderous deed, been typical rather of the older Revolution than 
of that now before our eyes. The power of arrest of persons and 
suppression of journals, exercised with a freedom which the 
shade of the Grand Monarque might admire, has sufficed for 
the past six weeks to overawe the supposed or real enemies of: 
the Commune; and up to the hour of our writing it would 
seem that the liberation of Paris from her thraldom must come 
from the troops without rather than the arms within. : 


Doubtless, however, there were good reasons for hoping that 
this might have been otherwise. The temporary success of, 
the Commune may have been in reality more precarious than it 
seemed. But events have put that question aside, and we have 
now to view the siege as a distinct military operation, apart from 
any supposed assistance from within. Thus , and 
looking to the facts of the inferior numbers of the Versailles 
forces at the date of the repulse of the Commune iy, and 
the lack of material then existing in the hands of 
MacManon, the delay which followed the victory of the znd 
April may readily be accounted for. It is just seven weeks 
since Fiourens fell, and the noisy host which he had led forth 
from Paris returned discomfited. At that time the French 
generals had not only to wait for men, but to get up an effi- 
cient siege train from those distant resources at Bourges and 
the various naval arsenals which the events of the late war 
had not placed in German keeping. And this was to be done 
when the railway system of Western France, overtasked and 
ill repaired during the strain of the winter struggle against 
Prince FrepEric CHARLES, was in many places out of working 
condition. It is not in the least surprising that it should have 
been fully three weeks later before the plans of the besiegers 
suddenly developed into serious action by the opening of the 
Meudon batteries against Fort Issy. For it is quite plain now 
that the previous skirmishing about Neuilly, with the 
operations that cleared the peninsula of Gennevilliers, 
which fill up the records of what is loosely termed the 
first part of the siege, were in reality no advance 
towards the siege of the place at all, but were simply judged’ 

in order to clear the left of the future attack on the 
south-west angle, and perhaps to occupy the attention of the’ 
Communist generals so as to induce them to spend their 
barricading resources in the wrong quarter of the city. 
If we decline to blame M. Turers or his military advisers 
for not risking with insufficient means a general coup de 
main, the failure of which would possibly have loosened the 
bonds of order among their army and alienated all doubtful 
supporters, still less are we disposed to join the Chief of the 
French Executive in the plaudits which he is loosely scattering,. 
with such want of discrimination as reminds us of the worst 
of the Consulate and Empire, on the defenders of 

the tricoloured flag. To talk of the army of Versailles as 
having “ raised the fame of the French name and the power 
“ of France in the eyes of Europe” by its late deeds, is as 
misplaced eulogy as has ever been uttered to tickle ears 
greedy for praise. The attack on the capital, so far as it has 
a gone, has been irreproachably methodical. The soldiers 
ve done their work fairly. The engineers have planted their 
batteries effectively. The capture of Les Moulineaux, and 
Dovay’s lodgment on the right bank of the Seine, show careful 
preparation on the part of the chiefs,and good attention to orders 
in their subordinates. But from the firing of the first heavy 
gun down to the evacuation of Fort Vanves by the garrison un- 
molested, when their direct retreat was absolutely cut off, there 
has been not a spark of special energy or daring in the attack; 
nowhere has there been any appearance of that dash of which 


French writers formerly were wont to claim a monopoly for 
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French soldiers. It would seem, indeed, as the well-informed 
Versailles Correspondent of the Times has stated, that M. 
Turers is averse to leaving anything in the military opera- 
tions to the slightest chance. Thus on the night of the 12th, 
as on two former occasions, the arrangements made for deli- 
vering an assault were, after some hours’ delay, suspended, and 
the system of regular approaches continued, which has now 
carried the attack on the Boulogne side to within a hundred 
yards of the enceinte. True, it was by such means as this 
that Bosquet carried and held the Malakoff in the teeth of a 
determined enemy largely provided with means of resistance. 
But, on the other hand, to run approaches up to a breach 
must, under the most favourable circumstances, take time— 
time most valuable to the defences inside, which, if properly 
executed as Rosset is said to have designed them, would be 
rather the retrenchments of a fortification than the mere bar- 
ricades of a city enceinte. 

The caution with which the siege is conducted has been 
singularly illustrated since we last wrote by the history of the 
capture of Fort Vanves, the second on the southern front, 
counting from the west. Its neighbour, Issy, had been occu- 
pied on the 9th, the garrison being allowed to withdraw by 
some unguarded approach, although the Versailles troops had 
spent much time and many lives in working their way into 
the buildings in rear, with the intention of isolating the 
defenders from Paris, That evening M. Tuuers, following no 
doubt his information from the scene of operations, wrote of 
its neighbour in his official bulletin—“ Fort Vanves is in a 
“ condition which will scarcely allow of its prolonging its 
“ resistance.” Indeed we had heard some days before of 
the besiegers cutting the communication between it and Fort 
Issy, and on the fall of the latter they at once began to work 
forward so as to occupy the buildings behind Vanves, and so 
compel its evacuation. They were successful, it is true, at 
last, as they had succeeded with the other; but although 
warned by a deserter or chance prisoner that the garrison was 
utterly mutinous, and refused to stay in its exposed posi- 
tion, they yet again delayed so long to attempt an entrance 
as to allow the Communists once more to escape, in this 
case through the catacombs. Whether the threats of mines 
deterred ir commander, or the mere risk of the loss 
of a storming party was deemed unadvisable, we are of 
course unable to say. But the result of this pedantic cau- 
tion on the whole has been that Fort Vanves, pronounced 
hardly tenable on the gth, was not taken until the 15th, and 
thus six days have been given to the Italian adventurer, La 
Cecit1a, who commands the Communists in that quarter, to 
create additional defences behind it. These, however, can 
hardly affect the chief attack on the enceinte, which is now 
fully pronounced before the south-west angle of the capital 
which we last week described, and which as early as Wed- 
nesday had effected practicable breaches at several points 
between the Seine and the suburb of Passy. The attack on 
the Vanves side, and even eastward, is being steadily con- 
tinued, the Communists having lost their posts outside the 
enceinte in that quarter, though Fort Montrouge still holds out 
for them. Probably this is looked on as supplementary, but 
still important, to the other advance, as it may be necessary 
hereafter to turn the barricades towards the Point duJour; and 
from the Vaugirard suburb, now fired on by the forts that lately 
covered it, these inner defences may be taken in flank or rear. 

Rumours thicken, as we write, of an intervention on the 
side of the Germans, and it is certain that the Prince of 
Saxony has moved his head-quarters forward as though await- 
ing orders from Berlin to that effect. But since peace is now 
definitively signed, it seems most improbable that such a step 
would be taken except by the desire of the Versailles Govern- 
ment. And this could hardly be expressed without M, Tuiers 
risking much of his present popularity and prestige by thus 
openly throwing the fate of Paris into the sof the stranger 
who grimly watches the unhappy capital in itsagony. It may 
of course A possible that. an attack might be made on the 
Commune by the Germans under some secret understanding 
with Versailles; but the position of the army of MacManon 
is now so commanding, and its ultimate success so certain, 
that we cannot believe that so good a,Frenchman as the pre- 
sent Chief of the Executive would stoop to ask for the covert 
aid of the foreigner against the falling cause of the insurgents. 


SIR JOHN HERSCHEL. 
[ebeget ae for England that the death of a scientific man 
+ like Sir John Herschel, although he had lived for many years 
in close retirement, had rarely been seen ex by members 
of his own family and personal friends, and had long given over. 


scientific work of the more serious kind, is felt as @ great ang 
national loss, High and low, rich and poor, lament the absences 
of one who has been to most of them little more than a name. 
first, because the dignity of a life spent in the study of nature ig 
beginning to assert itself; and, secondly, in Sir John 
Herschel the power of scientific observation was pre-eminently 
associated not only with the power of appealing to tens of 
thousands by his writings, but with all those qualities whi 

when we find them in a great man, make him universally beloved. 


In attempting to give a sketch of a man who was so emphati- - 


cally the son of his father, both in thought and work, it is 
ine to speak of one without referring to the other. Not 
only were they labourers in the same vast field, but for many 
years of his life Sir John Herschel was engaged in researches 
which may be looked upon as an extension of those commenced 
by his father. Born at Slough in 1792, he passed his childhood 
under the shadow of that giant telescope which his father’s skil] 
and indomitable perseverance had erected, and to which the 
liberality of the King, who endowed the father with a sum of 
400/, a year, enabled him to devote all his energies. Here we 
may stop to remark upon the large amount of immortal work 
which has been done under analogous conditions. The names of 
Ptolemy, Galileo, and Tycho at once occur to us as having been 
similarly aided in the very science which the Herschels have so 
brilliantly cultivated. How much work is.still remaining undone 
in the presence of exactly the opposite conditions now, when 
the méme inutile of Louis Quatorze is clean forgotten, abstract 
science is all but an outcast, and “Her Majesty’s Government ”»— 
the modern King—while indeed it performs its duty in buying 
pictures, does nothing for the furtherance of natural knowledge, 
and all too little for its distribution ! 

John Herschel, indirectly profiting without doubt by this mag- 
nificent endowment, and reared in an atmosphere of wonderful 
discoveries, went to Eton and subsequently to St. John’s Coll 
Cambridge, filled with an intense love of his father’s pursuits; 
and, as a result of his early training and his own mental powers, 
he came out senior wrangler and first Smith’s prizeman in 1813, 
with Peacock as second wrangler, and Babbage—backing out of 
the battle of giants—captain of the poll. In the same year he 
sent his first paper to the Royal Society. 

In 1816 we find him engaged in astronomical work in one of 
those prolific fields of observation which his father had opened up 
to an astonished world. The fixed stars, on which the prestige of 
immutability had rested after Galileo had snatched it from the 
sun, had been found to include some which appeared double or 
treble, not because they were in the same line from the eye, but 
because they were connected, revolving round each 
other, or rather round a common centre of motion, as our earth does 
round the sun, This, and an examination of the nebulz and clusters 
discovered by his father, engaged much of Herschel’s attention for 
some years, and in conjunction with Sir James South he presented 
a paper to the Royal Society, embodying upwards of 10,000 ob- 
servations on the double stars, which was a in 1824; and 
in 1832 a catalogue of 2,000 nebule and clusters was also printed 
in the Philosophical Transactions. 

But this by no means represents the sum total of his activity 
during this period. The Mathematical papers communicated in 
1813 and the following years to the Philosophical Transactions, 
were soon supplemented a on peso mena many of which 
appeared in the Edinburgh Philosophical Journal about 1819. In 
1820 physical science was added to chemical science, and Herschel 
broke ground in his many researches on optical questions by a paper 
in the Philosophical Transactions on the action of crystallized 
bodies in homogeneous light; while, with astonishing versatility, 
in 1824 he had sufficiently mastered the subject of electricity to 
deliver the Bakerian Lecture before the Royal Society on the 
motion produced in fluid conductors when transmitting the electric 
current. We note these incidents merely to show Herschel’s 
many-sidedness in his scientific work, not by any means to exhaust 
its list; for this many pages in the Royal Society’s Index of 
Scientific Papers would have to be quoted. There is one item of 
what may be termed his miscellaneous work to which we must 
specially refer. In 1822 we find him investigating the spectra of 
coloured flames, and these researches were carried on, at inter- 
vals at all events, till 1827, when he wrote, “The colours thus. 
contributed by different objects to flame afford in many cases a 
ready and neat way of detecting extremely minute quantities of 
them.” Here we tind spectrum analysis ost stated in terms, 
and yet, although Herschel, Brewster, and Fox Talbot were on the 
track of the most brilliant discovery of our age, the clue was lost 
and little came of their labours. It is one thing to make observa- 
tions, and another to plan and conduct researches in a perfectly 
untrodden field; and it is no cnpomannent of Herschel to make 
this remark in connexion with his experiments on spectrum ana- 
lysis, for although he would certainly, as a result of these experi- 
ments, have anticipated Kirchhoff and Bunsen, if he had been 
gifted with that kind of genius which dominates the mind of 
the discoverer, his mind was intent upon a great project which 
he did not delay to put into execution. This was nothing 
less than an endeavour to do for the Southern heavens that which 
his father and himself had done for the Northern ones. This 
project he carried into execution in the year 18 $4 by taking his 
celebrated 184-inch reflector, of 20 feet focal aa made by 
himself, and a smaller refractor, to the Cape of Good Hope, and 
erecting his observatory at Feldhausen, near Table Bay. Here for 
four years of self-imposed exile his industry was simply unparalleled: 
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uires an intimate acquaintance with the working of large re- 
ering telesoo of the construction adopted by Sit John Herschel 
to appreciate the tremendous labour and patience involved in the 
ook he had set himself to do. Those who have only seen astro- 
nomical observations carried on in an observatory where for the 
most part equatorially mounted refractors, with observing chairs 
allowing the utmost ease to the observers, are employed, can form 
no idea of the extreme discomfort of him who is Y mapose high up, 
on 9 small stage, standing for the most part in open air; yet 
this was Herschel’s self-imposed duty, not only in his Cape observa- 
tions, but in the earlier work to which we have before referred. 
Such was his industry that he by mo means confined himself to 
his “ sweepings,” double star observations, and “ nightwork” 
generally. Some of the most beautiful drawings of sun spots that 
we possess are to be found in the volume in which his work 
jsrecorded, entitled “ Results of Astronomical Observations made 
during 1834-38 atthe Cape of Good Hope, being the Completion 
of a Telescopic Survey of the whole Surface of the Visible 
Heavens, commenced in 1825”; a volume, let us add, which was 
blished partly at the ex of the Duke of Northumberland. 
b addition to all the new lmow of old nebulz, and descrip- 
tions of those he had discovered in the Southern hemisphere, Sir 
John Herschel took advantage of the position at the Cape to 
delineate the magnificent nebule of Orion, aswell as that sur- 
rounding  Argiis, and to determine the places of all the included 
stars visible in his\large instrument. The fidelity of these draw- 
ings is something wonderful. 
e may fitly complete our notice of Sir John Herschel’s work 
by referring to the two eee. pe which within the last few years 


he has presented to the Royal and Royal Astronomical Societies— 
one of all known nebule, in which are brought t er all the 
observations of Messier, his father, himself, Lord Lassell, 


Bond, and others; the other, a seventh ee of double stars, 
eompleting the former lists presented to the Royal Astronomical 
Society during the years 1827-37. 

So much in brief for Herschel’s observational and experimental 
work. As a scientific writer he was equally diligent. Inume- 
diately after taking his degree, in 1813, he commenced writing 
on mathematical subjects, and afterwards these were changed for 
physical studies. In the Edinburgh Phi ical Journal and in 
various encycl ias articles of uns' excellence and clear- 
ness are to be found from his fertile pen, for instance, his articles 
on Meteorology, Physical Geography, and the Telescope, which 
have been reprinted in a separate form. Some of this work ap- 

d before he went'to the Cape,as also his Prelimi Discourse 
on Natural Philosophy and his Treatiseion Astronomy. In all these 
there is evidence of Herschel’s great power as a writer, and of 
his appreciation of the importance of natural knowledge in itself ; 
while his th acquaintance with the position of England 
with regard to science may probably have had something to do 
with the fertility of his. pen. For instance, in his Treatise on 
Sound he writes :—“In England whole branches of Continental 
discovery are unstudied, and indeed almost unknown even by 
name. Te is vain to conceal the melancholy truth. We are fast 

ing behind.” This charge, we grieve to say, still holds 

, because our Governments, existing as they do for political 
reasons, care little for the cultivation of science as a means of 
national advancement. This consideration gives additional value 
to another class of Herschel’s writings—writings which have en- 
deared his name to tens of thousands and made it a household 
word, and have been a powerful engine of instruction and a valu- 
able incentive to scientific study. 

There are many kinds of popular scientific writing. In one we 
find a full knowledge and complete grasp of the subject associated 
with a power of manipulating language and a vein of poetry, the 
oe charm of all being the perfect suppression of the writer. 

e field of nature explored alone meets the ore, and one reads on 
as if under a spell; there is nothing to cloud the scene. In another 
kind we iave lane knowledge and almost equal fluency, but the 
pany runs riot into sensationalism, and nature is studied under 

ifficulties—the author, the showman, is everywhere. In yet 
another kind we find of writing and some knowledge; 
but here the harvest is not for the reader, but for the writer, who 
therefore hesitates not to spice his articles highly, in order that 
his inaccuracies may escape detection by the ——— of his 
teaders, We cannot pursue this analysis further ; it to 
say that Herschel’s more writings were supreme in the 
highest class. And, with all his consciousness of intellectual powers, 
he was never tem into the weak vanity of scepticism. Very 
lately he observed of a well-known work upon the origin of 
Species, that, if its author had only recognised a Creator, he would 
have made one of the greatest discoveries of science. 

Herschel’s latest scientific publication was his Outlines of Astro- 
849, a work would have almost if 
not qui to e reputation of any ordinary man; it 
kas already run through several editions, and Lis been translated 
into several languages, Chinese among the number. The last pub- 
lication which bears his‘name was the fruit of that vigorous old 
+ Rema sought recreation in change of occupation; and it is 

teristic alike of the versatility of Herschel’s genius and of the 

interest of the Homeric that his final volumeshould 

been a translation of the Iliad into English hexameters. Sir 

John Herschel had long been accustomed to charm his friends by 

; vers de société, and in his leisure hours he would divert 
timself with indulging’ in the composition of Latin verse. 

* Itis some consolation to know that the great man at whose 


labours we have rapidly died full of honours in a:ripe old 
Too often the merits of an English man of science are for 
first time recognised when he has gone from am i 
was by no means Herschel’s case. His scientific labours re- 
ceived the highest honours which the Royal Society, the Paris 
Academy of Sciences, and he Tee Astronomical Society can 
bestow. A baronetey was conft upon him on his return from 
the Cape, where, let us add, all his observations were made at his 
own expense. St. John’s College conferred upon him the first of 
its Hono Fellowships; Oxford him her D.C.L.; and 
Marischal College, Aberdeen, claimed him as its Rector. But he 
was never President of the Royal Society or of the British Asso- 
ciation. 
The distinguishing feature of his character was the quali 
which we can best describe by a very trite but expressive —. 
tion, simplicity. The pride of intellect'and the vanity of clever- 
ness—qualities different in themselves, though often confounded— 
were equally absent from his nature, while that self-reliance 
which is their better counterpart never failed to assert itself. The 
womanly jealousies and partisanships which too often discredit the 
career of philosophers were abhorrent to his nature, while in the 
is spirits were those of ‘a boy, not only in the enjoyment 
of life but in the consciousness of i able to give the highest 
pleasure to others, while his sympathy was ever ready and ever 
judicious. We may give a characteristic instance of this quality. 
If anything @ priori might have been thought alien from 
Herschel’s pursuits it would have been the rifle movement, and 
yet he mainly incited a rural district to organize its corps by 
standing up in the big room of a country inn, and telling his 
neighbours—at that time much excited by the insolence of Na 
leon’s colonels—that if we were invaded we must fight like wild 
cats. 
It is a welcome indication of the growing feeling of the value 
and dignity of scientific works that the remains of Sir John Herschel 
should rest in Westminster Abbey, close to the grave of Newton. 
Of his private life in his beautiful home of Collingwood, at Hawk- 
hurst in the rich Weald of Kent, we should have much to say if 
we could bring ourselves to expose to the public gaze the interior 
of a household singular for the unbroken affection which united 
all its members, the earnestness and purity of its aims, the talent, 
the taste, and the gracefulness of all its pursuits. The lady 
whom Sir John Herschel made the er of his life was in 
every way worthy of him, with an intellect to apprehend his 
deepest studies, a self-fo devotion to ease every labour, 
a — and gentleness which li the philosopher’s study 
with all the charms of graceful happiness. The children who 
grew up under such auspices reflected the virtues and abilities 
of their parents, while in Alexander Herschel we find the third 
generation of a family of science. 


ICONOCLASM. 


ion made on most readers of the telegram 
announcing the destruction of the Vendéme column will 
have been that expressed in Wednesday’s Times, of regret that the 
Versailles Government had not shown sufficient promptitude in 
mastering Paris to anticipate this act of wanton Vandalism. 
Many and bitter will be the reproaches levelled at the Philistine 
brutality of Red Republicanism, and for a long time to come 
English visitors will take up their parable about the curse of mob 
rule, as they turn in angry disappointment from the vacant site of 
what has been for the last sixty years one of the most conspicuous 
ornaments of the French capital. We are very far from saying 
that such reproaches will be unreasonable. The love of de- 
struction for its own sake, and especially destruction of any- 
thing that may be considered a badge of superior authority, is a 
—_ a y developed in the manly bosoms of those who 
elight to call themselves “ the le” ; and we may well be- 
lieve that the men of Paris on the downfall of the 
column in the Place Vendéme with much the same feeli 
of coarse satisfaction which inspired “the men of London 
as they witnessed or helped to the smashing of the Hyde 
Park railings. Only their satisfaction would be so far more intense, 
as the column was not only a symbol of wor x. but a v 
beautiful and costly work of art. We are not ae to thi 
very highly of the culture of the Commune, notwit ing Mr. 
Bridges’ favourable estimate of it as compared with the ts of 
an Oxford education ; and the indi t censors of the iconoclastic 


tendencies of Republicanism might point their moral by re-. 


nite | us that the Parisian democrats of to-day are but 
in ‘the footsteps of their ancestors in the first Revolution, who 
destroyed the statue of Louis XTV. on the very spot afterwards 
selected by Napoleon I. for the monument to commemorate his 
victories. Nor is the analogy merely one of outward form. 
Neither Louis XIV. nor Napoleon was a model of exalted virtue, 
and history has a heavy indictment to bring against the principles 
and policy of their administration. But that they were two of 
the greatest rulers who ever swayed the destinies of France, and 
that they raised her to a height of material splendour unequalled 
at any other periods of her history, is beyond question. Their 
tule may not unfairly be characterised as an immoral despotism ; 
but Frenchmen might be expected to treat with some decent 
the memory of despots whose faults represented and flat- 


tered the national character, and“who contributed so much to the. 
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realization of its ideal of national greatness. The sans culottes of 
the ’89 Revolution, like the Commune of to-day, were otherwise 
minded. No sense of historic continuity or esthetic grace could 
avail to stay their hand in defacing the beautiful records of 
® magnificent but monarchical past. They quite deserve all the 
hard words that are said of them. But it would be a mistake to 

iconoclasm as a mere incident of republican excess. It is 
one of those natural instincts, partly good, prey evil, which have 
played an important part in the history of the world. 

We spoke just now of the passion of destruction for its own sake 
among the uneducated masses. Perhaps Mr. Darwin would tell 
us that it is a relic of that earlier stage of development when we 
were gradually fighting our way to full humanity by the process 
of natural selection, and with the aid of those destructive organs 
which have gradually disappeared since the struggle for existence 
ceased. At all events it is a fact. The pleasure felt by a baby in 
smashing a toy is very much akin to the a felt by a boor 
in smashing a work of art. Probably in both cases it consists 

rtly in a sort of rude sense of power, or “consciousness of the 
ego,” which finds its intellectual expression in the man fiihit sich of 

German student who is breaking loose from the trammels of 
heredi belief. Itis the same sort of feeling that leads a sav: 
to value himself on the number of men he has killed in battle. To 
make is of course a much higher test of power than to unmake, but 
it is also much more difficult, and children and savages naturally 
catch at that exercise of independent action which comes readiest 
to their hand. And men who have little or no education remain 
in many respects grown-up children all their lives. This goes 
far to account for the—often quite fm se aN of a mob 
who are set free for the time from all restraints of custom or police. 
There is a story in the life of John Wesley of a lawless rabble who 


surrounded the house where he was staying, somewhere in the 


North of Mhgland, and spent half the night in carrying him about 


from one place to another, with occasional threats of ducking or 


more serious outrage, and then took him home again. Yet they 


-had no particular spite against him, and cheered lustily when he 


addressed them. It was simply a stupid and brutal frolic, 
which the local magistrates were too orthodox or too inert to 
interfere with. The midnight revellers who destroyed the 
Hermes busts at Athens were probably of a very different class, 
but probably also they were drunk; and the characteristic 
“insolence” of Alcibiades made him act more like an over- 
grown schoolboy than a man of genius and high culture. But his 
iconoclasm was not the mere instinct of mischief, still less the 
boorish pleasure in defacing what one cannot —— The 
Hermes busts, like most popular idols, are said to have been ex- 
ceedingly ugly, but they were the object of profound if not very 
intelligent veneration, and to deface them was to inflict one of the 
keenest possible insults on the national religion. It gratified the 
sense of power, not so much by an act of wanton destruction as 
because it was an ep on = decency, which, if suffered to 
go unpunished, would show that the perpetrators could hold them- 
selves superior to the laws by which the rest of their countrymen 
were bound. And thus it was a more refined, but not one whit a 
nobler, form of iconoclasm than the vulgar pleasure of a Parisian 
mob in pulling down Imperial statues, or of a Protestant mob at 
the Reformation in tossing elaborate missals and vestments into a 
bontire, and dancing to the music of an ecclesiastical chant round 
the burning pile. 

It must not, however, be su that the iconoclastic instinct 
is never anything more than the aimless passion for destroying, 
with a consciousness more or less realized of the exercise of power 
in the act. In coarser natures such a sentiment is almost sure to 
be present, even when it does not predominate. The reformer 
who breaks with axes and hammers the carved work which his 
ancestors had reverently laboured at is apt to be quite as much 
influenced by love of mischief as by hatred of idolatry; but the 
latter motive has dominated some of the strongest, if not the 
largest, minds among those which have sha the course of 
history. Iconoclasm, when it rises above mere wanton destruc- 
tiveness, expresses abhorrence either for the thing destroyed or 
for the ideas it is supposed or intended to convey. The distinc- 
tion is necessary to be borne in mind. The column in the Place 
Vendéme was designed to commemorate Napoleon’s German vic- 
tories; but the more rational agents in the piece of Vandalism 
perpetrated there last Tuesday meant to signalize their hatred, not 
of French victory, but of Imperialism. So, again, the Puritan 
zealots who smashed crucifixes and images of the saints did not, 
we must presume, wish to assail the sacred represented 
—at all events as regards the crucifix—but what they consi- 
dered an objectionable method of honouring them. But icono- 
clasm implies feelings and tends to uce results very much 
beyond what the iconoclasts themselves are thinking of. This 
may be illustrated by two comments which have been made, from 
very opposite points of view, on the great iconoclastic controversy 
of the eighth and ninth centuries, which ended in the use of 
images as distinct from pictures—we need not trouble ourselves 
here with the point of this somewhat fanciful contrast—bein 
proscribed in the Eastern ag and authoritatively sanction 
in the West. The bitterness of feeling which it evoked may be 
judged from the opprobrious sobriquet of Copronymus bestowed 
on the Greek Emperor who had made himself most notorious 
as a leader of the iconoclast party. Yet why should the ques- 
tion between im and “icons,” as the Greeks called their 
pictures, so violently embitter those who had no disagreement 
in their belief about what either symbol represented? It was 


—— 
hinted at the time, and has often been said since b Latin 
writers, that the doctrine of the Incarnation was at stake, and 
that the dislike to images of Christ was prompted by a re. 
pulsion of the subtle Greek intellect from the anthropomorphic 
side of Christianity. There is a yee some force in the eri. 
ticism, but the Easterns certainly had no conscious intention of 
disparaging the Incarnation, and the first decree against images 
was immediately prompted by the — of the Mahometans 
against the idolatry of the Christian Church. On the other hand 

modern writers have spoken, not without reason, of the Greek 
Church rejecting in her prohibition of images the falfmpsaeea 
Christian art and civilization, and have contrasted her conduct 
with that of Rome in accepting the Renaissance. It is certain} 

true that the close of the iconoclastic controversy marks the 
period of the decadence of all religious and intellectual energy in 
the East. We need not adopt Mr. Froude’s extreme, not to say 
extravagant, view that the Eastern Christians stood on an im- 
measurably lower level than their Mahometan assailants, but 
there can be no doubt that Eastern Christianity, for the last 
thousand years, has presented very much the appearance of 
a sterile petrifaction of its former self. Yet it pie g be absurd 
to pres that the iconoclastic Emperors and Synods of the 
eighth century had any conscious intention of repudiating art, 
and the civilizing influences which it indicates or effects. But 
the iconoclastic instinct, though it has its nobler side, and has 
not unfrequently been the vehicle of righteous indignation against 
falsehood and on is in itself essentially narrow and 
debasing. It belongs to the lower, not the higher, part of our 
nature, and inclines us directly not so much to reject the evil as 
to refuse to recognise what is good. 

The religious narrowness of iconoclasm was illustrated at the 
Reformation in the reckless demolition of all outward adjuncts of 
devotion, because some of them had been perverted to idle or 
superstitious uses. Its political narrowness is not the exclusive 
badge of any one party, though, for reasons already referred to. it 
has a natural affinity with the violence of democratic agitatcrs, 
Napoleon I., whose statue has just fallen in Paris, displayed an 
almost puerile littleness in his anxiety to efface every visible 
miecnouial of the ancient monarchy of France. The statue of 
Louis XIV. had indeed fallen already, but his stringent orders 
to obliterate the jleurs de lis, wherever found, were hardly 
less absurd than the attempt to expunge from French lite- 
rature all mention of the former state of things, as though 
he really thought it would be possible to make Frenchmen 
forget that they had any history before the 18 Brumaire. This 
is no doubt an extreme, but it is also a highly characteristic, 
instance of the genuine spirit of iconoclasm. As there can be no 
image-worship without images, so there can be no iconoclasm 
without images to break. It is essentially a protest against what 
has hitherto been held in honour, and its radical vice is the resolve 
to break with the past, because in the past there have been errors 
and abuses, as though forsooth the present or the future were at 
all more likely to be free from them. No doubt there are some 
idols which deserve to be utterly abolished, but it is not often 
that the outward symbol even of a rejected creed or a justly dis- 
possessed sovereignty has no historic or artistic interest which 

ives it a claim to live. The most ardent Christian would 

ardly think it a discredit to the “y. that they have 
done their best to preserve the relics of Pagan and Imperial 
Rome, although the Paganism was a coarse and heartless super- 
stition, and the Empire a gigantic system of tyranny and cor- 
ruption. To make a clean sweep of the past is an unhopefu! 
augury for the future. The life of nations as of individuals is 
made up of their accumulated experiences, and France can as litt 
divest herself of the traditions of the monarchy or of the Empire 
as England can ignore the elements of national life which the 
Stuart reigns or the Commonwealth have bequeathed to her. We 
should have more faith in the stability of some future Govern- 
ment in France if she had shown less eagerness in effacing all 
traces of those which are past away, 


THE PROFESSION OF AN ENGLISH MATRON. 

ie many of the serious questions involving the relative position 

and duties of the sexes there is a time for banter, nor is 
banter without its uses. There is a time also for more serious 
remark, And in reference to the question of a higher culture 
for women, we think that the time has come. hat is the 
truth about this much vexed problem? Are foolish people to 
go on tittering, and able people to go on disputing as those 
who grope and flounder, or is there some solid ground that may 
be reached, some definite natural goal that may be clearly recog 
nised and worked for by common, but also by intelligent, con- 
sent? It is an evil that we have had to go on even thus fa 
without any such in view, without some valid solution 1D 
our hands; and that uncertainty should be Foyer for an un- 
limited time would be a grave misfortune. Not only do pow | 
and vacillation present an extensive platform to many unsoun 
enthusiasts of both sexes, and to some fanatics. Did the mischief 
end there, it would be comparatively a small affair. What is much 
worse is this. That general atmosphere of doubt on serious sub- 
jects which is the curse and trouble of our times receives hereby 
one added element; and this element affects an institution, @ 
centre, a region where, when health and strength and purity are 
developed, the ghosts of doubt should, beyond all other p 
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find an influence powerful to lay them—we mean, the institution 
of the family. Best say the truth in plain terms, Among youn 
men, whether at the Universities or in the congregated life o 
the prolongation of perplexed and unreasoning talk about 
the future of the education of young women readily merges into and 
stimulates looseness of idea about questions of sex generally, and, 
in particular, looseness of thought and feeling about the supreme 
relation of marriage. Among young women, the same want of 
fixed and rational beliefs on education leads to an obliquity of 
yision in estimating the beauty, the interest, and above all, the 
nobleness and dignity, of life and intellect expended upon the 


e. 
he a clear view and solid ground will never be reached in this 
controversy so long as the advocates of the higher culture of 
women look upon the defenders of the home as obstructives, or the 
defenders of the home believe that the claim for higher female 
culture is an innovation which in the very interest of home is to 
be repelled. The upholders of home traditions are by no means 
without fair cause for uneasiness. If —— go on very much 
as they are, there is, to say the least of it, a possibility that 
the idea of home may grow antiquated, the institution of —_ 
out of date. “I came into the world,” Horace Walpole sai 

“‘ when there were still such times as afternoon and evening.” And 
some Walpole of the future may yet record that he came into the 
world when the ideas of home and family were still above the 
intellectual horizon. It is the dread that the movement for 
igher female education is somehow tending to sink these ideas 
“below the verge” that deprives that movement of much support 
and sympathy of the most valuable and influential kind. And 
3 removal of this apprehension, a harmonizing of the two prin- 
ciples of culture and of the family, would not only win the best 
support to the former, but would achieve a still higher result; it 
would bring the energy and efforts of the education reformers to 
bear, not so much upon a one-sided nostrum, as upon the benefit of 

society at large. 

“Ate meeting held a few days ago in St. James’ Hall the true 
note was, perhaps rather unexpectedly, struck. The assembly was 
convened in aid of the College for Women which was opened 
at Hitchin in 1869, and which it is now proposed to remove 
to a site much nearer to Cambridge. Several able persons 

the meeting, but the two chief speakers were Mrs, 
(Garrett) Anderson and the Bishop of Peterborough. Mrs. 
Anderson reasoned out the whole business in a lucidly spoken 
essay. The Bishop spoke to the point, not only like an able 
person, but like a family man. For woman’s sake, for cul- 
ture’s sake, and for society’s sake, he was for putting the famil 
before everything else as a principle. Mrs. Anderson undertoo 
to prove two propositions, that a higher culture for women is 
ed, and that—this being granted—college life is largely 
required as an instrumental means. There were three reasons 
iven in support of the demand for more culture. First, the pro- 
ate women want it; not only the new aspirants, like herself, 
but the teachers and writers ren | artists who are and long have 
been at work. Next, the politically and socially emancipated 
women of the future will want it, even more than women want it 
now. And lastly, a higher and stronger training would be a clear 
in to the health of women. She was deservedly cheered when 
called diluted music and poetry a bad treatment for mobile and 
emotional temperaments, just as green tea is a bad treatment for 
aweak nervous system. The reasons for the need of women’s 
were mainly these, that serious and continuous work at 
home is beset with difficulties, and that college life provides the 
stimulus of companionship and emulation. Nothing could have 
been clearer than the way in which these propositions were 
= But a clearness even ter than Mrs. Anderson’s will 
y end in confusion, and aims as benevolent and sincere as 
hers will only produce mischief, unless they can be brought to 
harmonize with, and to support, those great natural instincts to 
which, while lucid propositions win the admiration of the head, the 
le most worth convincing pay the silent allegiance of the 


It was a relief when the somewhat thin perspicuity of this essa 
was succeeded by that mixture of logic and feeling which ap 
straight to human nature as a whole, because it comes from a wide 
understanding of it :— 

Es muss vom Herzen 
Was auf Herzen wirken will. 


And if sot Ary will en: the heart of England in the cause of 
female healthy settlement of the vexed dis- 
cussion, it will assuredly be the Bishop’s appeal that women should 
heve the highest possible education, no matter for what objects 
collaterally and exceptionally, yet for this object in the main, 
that they may the better in the “ profession of a matron.” 
. The profession of a matron, in spite of the gravest disadvantages, 
was once understood in Greece by women who were content not 
toclamour for empty distinctions as Ecclesiazuse, but to devote 
elves to the early education of heroes. It was better under- 
stood in the Roman —— where there would hardly have been 
® Tiberius and Gaius Graechus had there been no Cornelia. It 
was still better understood in the England of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. And what is there to prevent the profes- 
sion from once again realizing that supreme and dignity 
Which is its due? The emancipation of women is a cry which car- 
nes with it some notes that are delusive, some that are positively 
Vicious; the regeneration of society through the pucbension of 


Matrons isa paramount and simvle end. If this were once fairly 


reached, the difficulties of those exceptional women—a decreasing 
class in future, if the future is to bring the best sort of improve- 
ment with it—who remain outside this great natural fession, 
would soon solve themselves. 


That the profession of a matron demands a far higher and fuller 
amy ag than is now provided for it few people would venture 
todeny. Itis pels here that Sanghi persons of all shades 
of opinion and feeling would agree, and might present an irresist- 
able front against thoughtlessness and prejudice. The complaint 
of non-preparation for holy orders, to say nothing of other pro- 
fessions, is reasonable enough; but the non-preparation for the 
profession of matron is t still. The 
management of very yo ii 3 the understanding of the 
simplest rules ee their earliest physical training ; 
the modes of awakening intellect, of engaging and train- 
ing the affections, in children that are: i of ruling the 
economy of a home, of treating servants as human bein 
and of developing intelligence in them; the capacity for in- 
vesting a house with the ever-present sense of order and 
of repose, yet of regulated and ee activity as well; the 

wer of — with and supplementing a man’s mind and 

eart ; and, above and more than all, the ineffable gift of winnin 
the confidence and elevating the instincts of girls and lads, o 
young women and young men, who are her daughters and her 
sons—where is the woman’s training that recognises the attain- 
ment and cultivation of these objects and endowments as its 
highest aims? Why do we ant that to work for such a 
training, to unite in resolving to make these endowments a more 
frequent inheritance in women and more easy to be —aeee by 
them, is the true solution of the existing discussion ? hy can- 
not the more timorous advocates of home integrity take courage 
to concur with the philosophers that no culture can be too high 
for those who are to succeed in this great profession? And why 
cannot the philosophers and agitators consent to recognise here the 
main line of female emancipation, the soundest regimen of social 
regeneration? Such women there have been, and yet are. 
Happy he 

With such a mother; faith in womankind 

Beats with his blood, and trust in all things high- 

Comes easy to him. 


And such there may yet be in the future, and ought to be in 
ever-growing numbers. 

Of the physiological and economical shortcomi 
training, as it is at present too oy conducted, Anderson 
could no doubt say much, and say it with authority. There is 
another side on which the weakness becomes painfully apparent 
to those engaged in education, and of which men are perhaps 
more qualified to speak than she is. We mean the ignorance of 
their own children’s natures in which, from incom for the 

rofession of matron, large numbers of women live. Men who 
ever taken practical work in a large public school see this 
mischief in staring colours. Few public school house-masters 
these lines will fail to recall instances in 
which they have come in a very few weeks to know more of a boy 
than his own parents ever knew. And, putting out of the ques- 
tion some few great historical foundations which have a genius 
and @ justification of their own, what are the majority of the pre- 
sent public schools but a gigantic confession of home failure? 
If the home were better understood and administered, if the 

rofession of matron were entered upon with something more 
fike mr training, would there not be a wider recog- 
nition of the enormous loss incurred by removing boys during 
critical years from the society and sympathies of sisters, and of 
subtracting from the sum of sisters’ lives the interest of a boy’s 
growing mind and widening pursuitsP Were it possible more 
generally to dispense with this severance, we should 
have a ws number of girls well trained for the matronly pro- 
fession without the aid of college life. There can be little doubt 
that, in theory, the highest education for boys would be attained 
by the existence of lar like (for te Ci 
of London School, or King Edward’s School at Birmingham, wi 
a return to home in the evenings. Whether such a system may 
be more generally developed in England during time to come we 
cannot pretend to decide ; but the soundest hope for improvement, 
in this as in many other respects, lies in a completer and more 
rational training for the high profession of matron. 

This is not an occasion on which to discuss in detail Mrs. Ander- 
son’s arguments in favour of collegiate life for women. Whatever 
view may be taken, however, it may, be admitted that, if the 
experiment is to be tried, it could not be in better hands than 
those of the promoters of Hitchin College. The cooperation and 
influence of a great University, and the labours of several of the 
most distinguished and thoughtful among its working members, 
are enough to guarantee that whatever is done will be well de- 
serving of consideration, Meanwhile, we reiterate our conviction 
that the Bishop of Peterborough’s felicitous phrase points the 
way to the best ultimate solution of the general controversy. 
Not, on one hand, in an apprehensive or dogged opposition to all 
change, nor in a refusal to look real shortcomings in the face ; 
not, on the other, in a factiticus contention for the theoretical 
rights and privileges of one sex a@ from the other; but in a 
blending of all aims into the family principle as the main guiding 
channel, and in a concentration of effort from different quarters 
upon that common centre, lies the hope of the future, and the 
Prospect of our more and more often beholding, in the midst of 


of women’s 
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modern excitements and perplexities, the embodied ideal of the 


poet’s experience, 
A perfect woman, nobly plann’d 
To warn, to comfort, and command, 


IDEA-MONGERS. 


E or two recent articles in the Pall Mall Gazette have done 

us the service of setting us a-thinking. A set Sao 
called “idea-mongers” have been rather severely han in 
that quarter. We are not told so clearly as we could wish 
what an “‘idea-monger ” is, but it is plain that in the eyes of the 
Pali Mall Gazette he is a very contemptible kind of person. 
Some years ago we used to hear a good deal about “ ideologists ” 
or“ ideologues,” and we can only guess that an “ idea-monger ” is 
something of the same kind, only inferior in degree—something 
perhaps standing to an “ideologist” in the same relation in 
which a common tailor may be conceived to stand to a Merchant- 
Taylor. Yet, afterall, the idea~-monger would seem not to deal in 
such @ very contemptible class of wares. When Samuel Johnson 
ventured to coin the word “ unidead ”—-we leave the printer to 
judge whether that be the right spelli boldness and 
uncouthness of the formation might be taken as a witness to the 
dreary state of mind which the word was meant to describe. On 
the whole, we should be rather in a bad way if we were alto- 
gether [cut off from ideas of all kinds; our mental state would be 
something like the hypothetical physical state suggested in the 
saying that even bad weather was better than no weather at all. 
But we conceive that the objection to an “idea-monger” is, not 
simply that he deals in ideas, but that he brings them forward at in- 
opportune times, and chiefly, it would seem, that he brings them 
forward before they are wanted. “It is a frequent and favourite 
delusion of idea-mongers that they deserve particular credit for 
advocating changes and revolutions years before their necessity 
and propriety is generally agreed upon.” Now one thing is 
certain; whether they deserve credit or not for so doing, it is 
quite certain that they will not get it; so that, if they expect 
to get any credit by that means, they are undoubtedly under a 
delusion. The accusation goes on, “They take praise for their 
foresight ; rejoice in their prediction; brag, when the time of 
change comes at last, of their efforts to produce the same revo- 
lution ten, twenty, or thirty years before.” And so on with a 
good deal more of the same kind, winding up with the question, 
“ What intellectual or moral merit is there necessarily in pouncing 
upon something that ‘ must go,’ as soon as it is seen that it must 
go, in order to despatch it at once?” 


This kind of talk is somewhat hazy, but, like a great deal 
of hazy talk, it contains some half-truths which are worth stop- 
ping to think about. It is certainly not wisdom, but folly, to 
clamour for the immediate accomplishment of some great and 
comprehensive change at the first moment when a man sees 
that such a change is actually on the road. The same insight 
which teaches a man that a thing is coming should also teach 
him that its time is not yet come. The chances are that, if 
he tries to accomplish it all at once, he will defeat his own 
object. He may not unlikely make shipwreck of his schemes 
pres cae by trying to compass an object too soon he may 
hinder it from being ever compassed at all; it is almost certain 
that, by trying to compass it too soon, he will hinder it from being 
compassed so soon as it otherwise might be. But it does not at 
all follow that a man deserves no credit for seeing sooner than 
other people that a change is coming. Even if he should at once 
begin to clamour for the immediate carrying out of his ideal 
schemes, though he loses something on the score of practical 
wisdom, there is surely no need to deny him the praise of intel- 
lectual acuteness. But suppose that he does not begin to clamour 
in this sort. Suppose that he sees thet a certain change is coming, 
but also sees that it is not coming just yet. And suppose that he 
acts accordingly. How he will act will depend upon the somewhat 
important question whether the coming change is one which he 
approves or disapproves. For it must not be taken for granted, as 
it seems to be taken for granted by those who declaim against 
idea-mongers, that those who first see that a thing is coming will 
be those who wish to see it come. It is just as likely to be 
quite the other way. The little cloud like a man’s hand, 
which the prophet knows where to look for while other people 
do not, may be a cloud charged with eg, showers or it may 
be a cloud charged with poisonous vapours. Whether of the two it 
is in no way afiects the acuteness of the man who is the first to 
see it. Such a man sees that a certain change is inevitably coming, 
It may be a change which he would give worlds to hinder alto- 
gether. But it cannot be altogether hindered. A wise man in 
such a case will not fold his handsand say “ Kismet,” nor yet will 
he say, ‘‘ Aprés moi le déluge.” Though the change cannot be 
hindered, yet perhaps it may be put.off, Apollo could not save 
Croesus, but he got the day of his fall delayed for three years. 
Ahab repented, and the evil came, not in his own days, but in those 
of his son. And again, though the change cannot be altogether hin- 
dered, yet it may perhaps be in some way softened or rendered less 
dreadful. As Queen Elizabeth, knew, and as Charles the First 
did not know, a good deal may often be saved by yielding a little 
in time. But in alk these cases the evil cannot be put off or 
lessened or modified in any way, unless some one sees the first 
signs of its drawing near. If people shut their eyes or fold their 


‘Roger was at least as 


the evil will come all the sooner, and it will be all the more 
frightful when it does come. If a change is on the road, it ig not 
wisdom to behave as if it were not on the road, neither jg jt 
wisdom to behave as if it were actually at the gate. Something 
may be gained by strengthening our defences; something may be 
gained by sending an ambassage while the enemy is yet a great 
bs dee The man who first sees the danger must take his chanoe 
of being mocked as a spreader of false alarms, as an “ idea-monger,” 
or anything else. And he must of course take great care. ag to 
the way in which he announces the so alll oo he foresees, 
If he chooses the wrong time, the wrong p , the wrong people, 
he may very likely do more harm than good. But he certainly 
will not show his practical wisdom if he holds his tongue alto. 
gether. And other people will certainly not show their practigg) 
wisdom if they only cry out “ idea~-monger” and refuse to ligten 
to him at all. 

Let us now take the opposite case, where a man is the first to 
see a change coming which he looks on as a wholesome ch 
He also must be prepared to face the charge of “ idea-monging” 
—we presume that the substantive “‘ monger” implies a verb “to 
mong.” And, as we before said, if he at once makes a rush to 
carry out on the instant an object for which the world in genera] 
will not be ready for perhaps twenty or thirty years, he deserves to 
be called a hard name of some sort. But it does not follow 
because there is no chance of accomplishing his objects all at 
onee, he ought to fold his hands and do nothing towards bri 
ing them about. Neither does it follow that, because the ¢ 
is not likely to come just yet, he deserves no credit for see. 
ing that it must come soon. We should really like to know 
what those who talk about “idea-mongers” would have 4 
man do in such a case. Is he altogether to hide his li 
under a bushel, and to tell no one what his foresight has 
known to him? Is he to shut his eyes and fold his hands, and to 
wait till the desired change comes all of itself, without doing any. 
thing either to hasten or to guide its course? Surely a great 
deal has been done before now by men who have taken up causes 
which to others would have seemed hopeless, and have pressed 
them on, year after year and day after day, gaining one little step, 
then another little step, till either they have gained their point 
themselves or have handed on their mission to another generation 
which has gained it. But, according to the new doctrine, the mep 
who undertook any cause of this sort, the abolition of the slave. 
trade for instance, ought simply to be laughed at as “idem 
mongers,” who were silly enough to see a thing which other people 
did not see. Ought they, we would ask, to have done abso 
nothing at all? Ought they, because it was not likely that the 
slave-trade should be abolished the first moment that the question 
was raised, to have simply waited till the slave-trade abolished 
itself of its own accord ? 

The truth is that seeing that a change is coming, and must 
come, is a very vague sort of sight in any case. It commonly 
means little more than that there is an opportunity for maki 
the change if the ordinary means are used. But, alike from the 
point of view of those who wish for the change and from the point 
of view of those who dread it, a vast deal must always depend oa 
those circumstances of time, place, person, and the like, which 
often have more to do with the good or evil of a change than the 
essence of the change itself. Ifa man sees a chance, however re- 
mote, of a change which he looks upon as wholesome, he would 
surely wish, not necessarily to hasten its coming, which may.or 
may not be the best way of gaining his object, but at any xate to 
direct its course and bring it about at the time and in the ry 4 
which he may think most likely to do good. But he cannot 
this if he keeps his foresight all to himself. He can have no 
of seeing his ideas carried out in practice, unless he makes 
understand what his ideas are, and in the process of so doing 
must, we suppose, run the risk of being called an “ idea-monger.” 

The kernel of truth in all this is, that a man who has ideas very 
far in advance of his age wins very little credit in his own age 
and for the most part does very little practical good. The map 
who is really to guide his fellow-creatures must in the nature af 
things be in advance of other people, but he must not be too far 
in advance of them, He must not be so far in advance of them 
that they cannot understand or sympathize with him, Alike im 
speculative and in practical matters, a man who is so far above 
his own age as to he out of all relations with the men with whom 
he has to deal has but little influence, and can therefore do but 
little good. His acts, his sayings, his writings, may remain to he 
wondered at by a distant posterity; on his own generation they 
are thrown away. He is sure to be mocked at as an “ idea 
monger”; in many times and places he is lucky if he escapes the 
prison and the e. Every movement, intellectual, political, or 
religious, has had its pioneers of this kind, whose influence, if 
they have had any, has not been on their own contemporaries, 
but on men long after who have heard their story or read their 
writings. Yet we cannot think that such men are altogether 
unworthy of honour; we cannot look on their premature wisdom 
as nothing better than folly, Take for instance the two Bacoms 
great a man as Francis; considering the 
circumstances of his time, we should be inclined to say that he was 
a much greaterman. But he had little or no influence on his own 
age, simply because he was so far in advance of it. He stands a 
an isolated fact, to be admired bya late posterity. But in the age 
of Francis Bacon the world in general had greatly advanced bey 
the age of Roger. Francis therefore was not so far in advance 
his age but that there were other minds who were able to take 
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up and follow out his teaching. Roger therefore simply remains 
the glory and the shame of the thirteenth century; Francis has 


ic at large in a vague and unformed shape; he will lick it 
fotos better shape, and put it forth to an admiring world as the 
words of the’ newest and deepest wisdom. Verily he hath his 
zeward, but to our taste the reward of Roger Bacon is better 
worth having. 


THE HOLIDAYS BILL. 


gh aegtid once to find a bit of legislation which is 
allowed on all hands to be of beneficial tendency. It is rare 
‘indeed for any measure to be introduced from which some large 
body of ns does not anticipate more harm 


teform which affects a great number of interests must of neces- 
sity injure some people, however demonstrable may be the bene- 
fits which it conkes on the majority; and therefore we 
must be content to see this touching unanimity exempli- 
fied only on the smallest scale. Small as it is, it is pleasant 
to d upon such an unwonted spectacle, and to picture to 
ourselves the charming results which would ensue if in weightier 
matters we could sometimes see our legislators enjoying and con- 
ferring the blessings which flow from dwelling together in unity. 
We therefore congratulate the country on the tact that we are all 
- agreed that banks should take four additional holidays in 
course of the year. It is evident that in some directions we 
are making progress. We are beginning to appreciate the advan- 
tage of doing nothing. The higher indeed may be said, 
without offence, to have already learnt that lesson pretty effectu- 
ally. Parliament, for example, however arduous may be its 
labours during a portion of the year, is not badly off for vacations. 
Tf overwearied Ministers break down under the strain upon their 
energies, the rank and file of both Houses secure plenty of relaxa- 
tion from their severe labours. There is no quarter of the globe 
where the British legislator may not be observed off duty, though 
of course, even at his moments of leisure, he is really storing his 
mind with acute observation and profound reflection on the 
before him. A body which finds time for so many 
months of fishing or shooting or travelling in the course of the 
wd could y refuse with any grace the concession now 
. If the doors of Parliament are shut for half the year, 
the banks are not exorbitant in asking for four days. We are 
supposed, as Lord Salisbury remarked, to be a hardworking 
nation, and a fair allowance of holidays is desirable, if only that 
We may work the harder. No doubt the four brief intervals of 
telaxation will be amply repaid by increased energy in the time 
devoted to business. 

The only question indeed which occurs is of a different kind. 
That more holidays will be beneficial is undi ; but we may 
not feel so confident that the greatest possible benefit will be ex- 
tracted from them. The impression that our Englishman is a 
hardworking animal may be correct; but we fancy that it is 
derived as much'from his incapacity for taking a holiday as 
from his powers in active employment. Take the ordinary clerk 
from his desk, or the artisan from his trade, and it is painfully 
obvious that he does not know what to do with himself. His 
ideas run in one of two grooves; he oscillates between the public- 
house and some form of religious service; and we naturally, but not 
very logically, infer that a person 80 obviously out of his element 
Spay at play must be thoroughly in his element when at work. 

is the argument from final causes. Here is a being endowed 
with certain faculties of mind and body; he has eyes and ears 


and limbs; he has a brain which, from analogy, we may assume to 
be useful in some kind of intellectual process ; and as we see this 
complex machinery producing nothing in the shape of recreation 
except a very disagreeable amount of noise and clatter, we infer 
that it must be primarily or exclusively intended for business. 
Would it not be a more plausible conclusion if we reversed the 

ent? A man whose notion of a holiday consists entirely in 
the inordinate consumption of spirituous liquors will probably be 
stupid even in the most mechanical processes.of labour. The tone 
of mind which gives to our Puritanical Sabbath its peeuliar repul- 
siveness is not favourable even to an efficient disc ange of petty 
commercial details. A mind which can be amused only by some 

form of excitement, which requires the stimulants of fiery 
drinks or still more fiery religious denunciations, must be wanting 
in the versatility and liveliness which are useful even in matters 
of business. An incapacity for taking rational pleasures implies 
that a man’s nature has been dried and hardened till he is little 


better than a wheel in some large factory, ora small calculating ma- 
, chineadapted for performing simple arithmetical operations; and even 
| for such purposes, human beings are in many respects better than 
| mere combinations of dead matter. It is generally agreed that intel- 
ligence is a useful ingredient even in the most monotonous occu- 
pations ; and so far an incapacity for holiday-making is a bad 
symptom from a we commercial point of view. That it is a 
conspicuous peculiarity of large classes of Englishmen is gee 
undeniable ; and the first effect of granting more holidays wi 
probably be to bring out the fact more plainly than ever. 
Indeed, if we were di to resist the change we might ask 
with some plausibility, whether it would not be desirable first 
to make better use of the holidays a in existence. Count- 
ing Christmas Day and Good Friday, Englishmen already en- 
joy fifty-four holidays in the year. If these were turned to full 
account, there would be some excuse for demanding an exten- 
sion of the lawful time of repose. And yet from the proverbial 
gloom which overspreads the country on those days a foreigner 
would be disposed to infer that we have already more time on 
our hands than we know how to employ. We are indeed very 
fond of assuming that to give a man a privilege is the 
same thing as to secure that he will turn it to the best ac- 
count. The advocates of extending the suffrage generally assume 
that political wisdom will extend as rapidly as political power. 
To provide schools, or mechanics’ institutes, or libraries is 
supposed to be the same thing as producing the desire for educa- 
tion or intellectual enjoyments. Admitting that in many cases 
the inereased supply may tend gradually to inerease the demand, 
there is yet a wide ga een the two. We are sometimes like 
people who give a child a premature toy, which it can only regard 
as something to pull to pieces; perhaps in @ few months it will 
discover how to extract it a more rational amusement; but 
that is no sufficient reason for enabling it at once to hurt itself 
and its neighbours, Now, we might urge, the British people is 
at the nt moment in the mental condition corresponding to 
lery or a library than the child of twelve months old can use a 
of cards, or even a top. It-may possibly damage it or put it 
to some totally inappropriate purpose, but it will not extract from 
it the enjoyment originally contemplated. The Bishop of Win- 
chester argued that it was not desirable to include Ascension Day 
in the Bill, because Good Friday was already enjoyed in a manner 
far from edifying. Would not his go @ little further? 
There is —* something Yy grotesque in the se- 
lection of Good Friday for the peculiar indulgences by which 
it is celebrated; the event which is supposed to be in 
the mind of everybody on that day intensifies the absurdity of the 
popular manifestations, but we might ask whether they are not 
intrinsically objectionable. We shall very shortly have an oppor- 
tunity of seeing the British — amusing itself at the Derby. A 
more melancholy spectacle, this point of view, is scarcely to 
be witnessed. 1t seems almost incredible that a man who believes 
himself to possess an immortal soul should go through the 
crowding and the worry and the general discomfort for so in- 
finitesimal a result in the way of pleasure. Does a holiday, we 
are inclined to ask, mean anything more than pe ing the 
greatest possible number of people to tread upon your toes? That 
it serves as an excuse for thirst is intelligible, but it is ible 
to produce that result at a cheaper rate and without travelling so 
far. If we might from this or from similar manifestations 
of the popular ideal of a holiday, we might fear that the le 
public- 


who would profit chiefly by the proposed relaxation are the 
housekeepers and the vendors of that highly-flavoured literature 
which atiords exciting, if not precisely edifying, reading for the 
vacant hours of a British Sunday. 
That'some such arguments might be advanced with a fair 
pe? ys and is undeniable; but we do not hold that they are 
of much importance. Undoubtedly the various changes 
which have taken place of recent years have brought much evil 
with them, which their advocates refused to anticipate. The ex- 
tension of reading and writing has not been an unmixed blessing ; 
new forms of immorality have arisen to justify in some Sain tee 
forebodings of the good old Conservatives who argued that ignor- 
ance and hard work were the most desirable condition of the poor. 
It is as well not to overlook these facts, as thoroughgoing optimists 
would desire ; for reflection upon them may save us from the dis- 
appointment which awaits the over-sanguine. We ought to be 


pared to see reforms work slowly, and to encounter many un- 
Sconunaiiasie, Yet, on the whole, nobody doubts that the world 


been master every age since 

More than this, when the time has really come when a new idea | 
can be pressed with a — of practical success, it is seldom the | 
man who first start: it who either gets the credit of it or carries it | 
out into practice. ‘t constantly happens, not at all necessarily | 
through any unfair practice, that another steppeth down before | 
the original “sop and wins the success and credit which should | 
rightly have been his. The first mover therefore is laughed at as | 
an “ ibeamnenger,” while the second comes in for the honours of a | 
successful reformer. If a man simply seeks for men to speak well of 
him, premature wisdom is certainly the height of folly. Before his 
yiews are adopted, he is laughed at; after they are adopted, he is for- ’ 
gotten. Any one who has stirred much in controversy must have lived 
to hear his own sayings ma to him as the last new discovery of | . 
the newest yo . Yet re “idea-monger,” the old fogy who 
has been so silly as to thi 
have been doing some practical good.all the same. He may have 
done something to teach the newest light, though the newest 
light may know nothing about him. But if a man simply wants J 
immediate credit and immediate influence, he will avoid the folly 
7 wisdom he will never think of - before other 

than _ we were _ to ; a _ view of things, 
we should have no difficulty in finding arguments to show that 
the most vital interests of the country were being scandalously 
disregarded ; that our army is in danger of demoralization, our 
system of taxation being changed for the worse, the necessary 
safeguards of religion broken down, and that in many other . 
matters of — importanee we were speedily and decisively 
going from bad to worse. It is a comfort to discover one proposed 
change, even though of relatively trifling significance, of which 3 
everybody seems to approve. The smallness of the change is _ 
indeed the circumstance which secures it from any assault. A le 

| 
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-liquor. Though their pleasures are not always of the most refined 


-the concession will, as far as it goes, be clearly beneficial on the 


Metric System in all its integrity, but the prohibition under 
_pecuniary penalties of the use, in our own domestic commerce— 


existing, time-honoured, and familiar system of weights and 


-ings of our neat-handed Phyllis. 
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is the better for the ety of education; and, in the same spirit, H 
we believe that it wi 
The very strong desire which manifests itself for interruptions to 
the unvarying round of labour is some presumption that people 
wilt gradually learn to use the intervals of repose thus gained 
with more wisdom. Even as it is, there is a good deal of holiday- 
ing which it is impossible to see without pleasure. Londoners 
show a decidedly increasing taste for breaths of country air, and 
do not always correct its unwonted influence by doses of spirituous 


or philosophical kind, they are generally innocent, and the mere 
desire for pleasure implies some improvement in the national cha- 
acter. At any rate, if any tastes leading to harmless enjoyment 
are to be developed more strongly than at present, it is neces- 
sary to t them some days which are not condemned before- 
hand to be passed in gloomy solemnity. The four new holidays 
will undoubtedly be welcome; and there can be no doubt that 


whole. 


METRIC WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


We. are rather surprised at the ama want of in- 
terest manifested on the part of the great mass of 
the community as to the results, which we fear may prove 
both violent and oppressive, of the measure which stands for 
second reading in the House of Commons on the 6th of June. 
Mr. J. B. Smith, as the residuary political legatee of Mr. 
_Ewart, proposes not only the compulsory adoption of the French 


_over our own counters, in our own markets—of the whole of our 


measures. At the expiration of a period named in the Bill, 
a yard of ribbon, a _—_ of beef, a gallon of ale, a mile of 
road, and an acre of land are to drop out of the language 
and memories of Englishmen; and we are all to learn, high 
and low, rich and poor, by the agreeable discipline of fines 
on our purses, and interminable blunders and misunderstand- 
ings in all our dealings with everybody around us—particularly 
the tradespeople on whom we depend for our daily living— 
to talk, in , of metres, kilogrammes, decalitres, hectares, kilo- 
metres, and “such abominable words,” standing in no relation, 
either of number, dimension, or natural association, with the terms 
discarded in their favour. The most familiar dimensions of eve 

object which we have seen or used from our infancy will 
have to be learned anew. In every department of our literature, 
our science, our history, our statistics, our documentary records, 
our private notes and memoranda, we shall have to unlearn every- 
thing relating to magnitude and quantity. All the tabular state- 
ments with whose use we had grown familiar will have to be 
thrown aside and replaced by new-fangled schedules. Our clergy- 
men will have to remind their flocks that the greatest and wisest 
can only after death possess two metres of soil; while our beer from 
the public-house and our butter from the dairy, our mutton from 
the butcher and our dips from the chandler, will all come to us 
in classical masquerading with the informer hanging on the chaffer- 


And for what? For a mere chimera, a pure crotchet, having its 
origin solely in a piece of French national vanity ; the consecration 
of the Meridian passing through Paris (for all meridians are not 
of equal length), as a universal standard for the adoption of all 
nations, adopted in the heyday of the First Revolution. Several 
of our most eminent men of science have taken pains to explain 
the purely theoretical grounds—apart from all considerations of 
national feeling or personal convenience—on which the proposed 
ehange may be ed as a decidedly retrograde step in a 
scientific point of view. Among the most conspicuous opponents 
of the metric system stands the late Sir John evel. We 
may now state, what we could not have done a week since, that 
the present article embodies the latest views of that illustrious 
man upon a question upon which he thought and felt deeply, and 
had abe ted decided convictions. In 1864 and in 1868 R John 
Herschel dissected, in two letters to the Times, the scientific pre- 
tensions of the metric party. We borrow the following passage 
from the earlier of these communications :— 


Whatever be the historical origin of our standards of weights, capacity, 
‘and lene ge as a matter of fact our British system refers itself with quite 
as much arithmetical simplicity through the medium of the inch, to the 
length of theearth’s polar axis (a unit common to all nations), as the French 
does through that of the metre to the elliptic quadrant of a meridian passing 
through Paris (a unit peculiar to France). It does so as regards our actual 
Tegal standards of weight and capacity with much more precision than the 
French system, and as regards that of length (with a correction which, if 
legalized, would be absolutely imperceptible, trom the smallness of its 
amount in any transaction of life, and which can be applied, currente 
calamo, almost without calculation to any statement of lengths) with even 
still greater, and indeed with all but mathematical, exactness. If the earth’s 

r axis be conceived divided into five hundred mill'on inches, and a foot 
taken to consist of 12 such inches, then 100 of our uctual imperial half- 
pints by measure, or 1,000 of our actual imperial ounces by weight of dis- 
tilled water at our actual standard temperature of 62° Fahrenheit, will fill a 
hollow cube having one such fvot at its side. The amount of error in either 
case is only one part in 8,000. 

The theoretical French metre is one ten-millionth part of the elliptical 
quadrant above-mentionéd; the theoretical litre is one-thousandth of a 
eubic metre; and the theoretical gramme, one-millionth part of a cubic 


be the better for an increase of holidays. , 5 


metre of distilled water at 32° Fahrenheit. The actual error of the French 


legal or standard litre and gramme, or the deviation of these standards gs 
they actually exist from their true theoretical value, is one part in two 
ousand seven hundred and thirty (2,730), and is tprmes corhyf relatively 
nearly three times as great as the error in our own standards of capacity 
and weight when referred to the earth’s polar axis as their theoretical origin 
in the manner above stated. : 

Our actual imperial measures of length deviate, it is true, by more thay 
this amount from their theoretical values so defined ; that is to say, by on, 
part in one thousand ; so that a correction of one exact thousandth par; 
subtracted from the stated amount of any length in imperial measures 
suffices to reduce it to its equivalent in such units as correspond to similar 
aliquots of the polar axis; a correction performed if needed, as already 
remarked, instanter, and currente calamo, requiring no tables and almost 
calculation. So corrected, the outstanding error is only one part in sixty. 
four thousand (64,000). The actual legal metre in use in France js, 
however, not immaculate in this respect, its amount of error being one part 
in six thousand four hundred (6,400), which is ten times that which our 
British measures so corrected would exhibit. . 

If it were worth while to legalize so trifling an alteration (and were an 
Act passed rendering permissive the decimalization of our own system, it 
would be necessary to do so as a means of bringing the national units of 
length, weight, and capacity into exact decimal correspondence), no mortal 
would be aware, practically speaking, that any change whatever had been 
made in our mile, yard, foot, or inch. I have in common use two foot rules 
bought at respectable shops, neither the worse for wear, which differ more 
than the amount of change required. 


The champions of the metric system may adduce their counter 
a but it is not for us to ge the strifes of men of science, 

rotesting as we do against the practical inconveniences of the 
proposed changes, we desire to put on record that the question is 
not a controversy of philosophers on one side and housekeepers on 
another, but a debate in which two philosophic schools are pitted 


_against each other, with the support to the party of contentment of 


the countless number of all other people who reasonably object to 
have to recommence their education for the amusement of a knot of 
busy theorists. We are buttonholed by the advocates of the measure 
with the asseveration that its inconvenience will be only trangi- 
tional, and will be counterbalanced by immense cosmopolitan benefit 
and mercantile convenience. Let us understand what is meant by 
this assertion. The transitional state will occupy, at all events, 
the duration of an entire generation of mankind. Assuredly half the 
existing generation of Englishmen will never work itself into the 
new groove, and the generation which follows will have imbibed its 
impressions from the language it hears at home. All our School 
Boards and all our official elementary books will never drive the 
phraseology of the new system into the heads of the vast mass of our 
adult population. France itself has already shown us what kind of 
resistance ingrained habits oppose to such a course ; and even steady 
law-loving Holland makes a stubborn opposition to the new-fangled 
system. But what are the advantages, suppose the work con- 
summated, and the oblivion of the existing system absolute ? With 
the exception of decimalization, which is open and easy to us on 
our own system, and which any one may, if he please, from this 
moment adopt, we shall have for home use a system not one whit 
preferable to our own, to say the most for it. Our merchants will be 
spared the trouble of converting their accounts of goods delivered 
and received into foreign denominations and vice versd ; and our 
tourists will miss the piquancy of one of the novelties and tem- 

rary embarrassments of foreign travel in their purchases and 
hotel bills, Mr. J. B. Smith may be able to recapitulate other 
advantages; we are quite unable to do so. 

It has been a singular feature in the history of this agita- 
tion that its most numerous and earnest scientific advocates, and 
those who most pertinaciously endeavour to force the metric 
system into English use by employing it in their writi 
should be the chemists, who are precisely the class engaged in the 
prosecution of a branch of science which least of all can expect 
to benefit by a change of standard. In chemistry the proportions 
only of the quantities dealt with are concerned, their absolute 
amount, or the unit in which that amount is expressed, being a 
matter of absolute indifference—proportions which, provided they 
are uniformly and decimally expressed (and against the decimal- 
ization of our own scale no one contends) satisfy all the require- 
ments of that science. It is not improbable that the innovators 
will appeal to the hasty, if not more properly high-handed, pro- 
ceeding of our Indian Government in its recent legislation on 
this subject, which, if any subject can be so, is surely an Imperial 
one. For ourselves we can only designate this proceeding as an 
instance, on a large scale, of “ forcing your partner’s hand.” In 
commen Lt wg the Indian politicians should surely have 
waited to follow our lead in so exciting a rubber. Anyhow 
the precedent so set might, if accepted, lead to many strange 
constitutional revolutions. We should as soon think of cutting 
our uncle from the country as of speaking disrespectfully of 
the Legislature of Nevis; and as for the “Court of Policy” of 
Guiana, we hold it in the profoundest admiration. Nevertheless, 
we should very loudly protest against the doctrine that Nevis or 
Guiana has the power to determine the legislation of England. 
It might be very unsymmetrical for one thing to be law in Nevis 
and another in Great Britain, but we should manage to survive 
the calamity; and while the Legislative Council of India is so 
slenderly endowed with the representative element, we cannot 
admit that its acts ought to have any more weight in shaping the 
acts of the British Parliament than what they may be entitled to 
by their intrinsic merit. Otherwise, to quote an old saw in the 
only terms which the law of the land may soon permit us to use— 
give the Indians a centimetre, and they will soon take a metre. 

We have already pointed out that any man who pleases may 
decimalize the present scale. The confusion which the supporters 
of the metric system have set up between metricalization aud 
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decimalization has in no little degree tended to give them 
that fictitious support which they may have already acquired. 
We have shown what the metric system is. e decimal 
system is merely @ compendious method of keeping accounts ; 
and while the natural instincts of mankind will = Bana urge 
them—when arbitrary laws do not stand in their way—to 
puy and sell by halving and quartering, doubling and making 
up the dozen, they may always with a very little ingenuity 
work their sums by decimals, and reconvert the results into 
common numeration. We believe that in large counting-houses 
this is a very common practice, and its existence is a stand- 
ing disproof of the necessity of the social revolution planned 
by the members of the metric clique. After all, if they mean at 
once to inflict the maximum of general inconvenience on the 
whole community, and to carry out a mo philosophical reform 
in the world we suggest to them a far nobler task than 
the enforcement of the metric system. Let them agitate to sub- 
stitute the elastic and powerful duodecimal for the:comparatively 
stiff and inefficient decimal scale of notation, 


PUBLIC PROSECUTIONS, 


5 hg conduct of public prosecutions by the Law Officers of the 
Crown or their assistants is highly unsatisfactory. A case is 


_taken up in the first instance by the police, and afterwards, when 


it begins to appear a Wess by the Solicitor to the Treasury. 
The deity intervenes, however, not to solve a difficulty, but to 
create it. Cases which were originally simple become mysterious, 
and evidence, or what is called evidence, is accumulated until 
truth is inextricably buried under a heap of words. We said some 
time ago that the case which has been lately tried in the Court of 
Queen’s Bench either ought never to have been begun or ought to be 
proceeded with. ‘The Crown lawyers seem to have felt that they 


_ could not without discredit accept the former branch of this alter- 


native, and so they determined, at the risk of greater ultimate dis- 
credit, to embrace the latter. By the prolonged and renewed 


_publicity which they have given to this case, they have done im- 


peeeeny quoter injury to national morals than any possible 
result of their proceedings could do good. We are justified in 
asking why the een with half-a-dozen competent lawyers to 
advise it, should be unable to see that which is plain to everybody 
dlse? For some inscrutable reason the law business of the Gown 
is done infinitely worse than the law business of any private 
person. The department of the Treasury, which has strangely 
assumed to itself the function of public prosecutor, might properly 
adopt ‘‘Meddle and muddle” for its motto. The true dimensions 
of the offence of the men in women’s clothes were not difficult for 
ordinary intelligence to discover, but the Attorney-General failed 
to see them until he was assisted by the Lord Chief Justice. 
The offenders have been indirectly punished by the expense 
and anxiety of the trial which has ended in their acquittal, 
but the outrage on public decency of which they were 
unquestionably guilty has been enormously avated by the 
mismanagement of this abortive prosecution. The Crown lawyers 
and the newspapers may boast that between them they have 
ruined the trade of Holywell Street. The literature of that 
may, however disgusting, suggests ideas which, as compared 
with those which have been lately forced on the public mind, may 
almost deserve to be called wholesome ; and, besides, we need not 
em Group Holywell Street unless we choose, whereas we can 

y avoid looking into the Times. During the last fortnight 
the newspapers have contained full reports of two legal trials. 
Everybody has been talking about one, and almost everybody has 
been thinking about the other. 

In the few remarks which we shall unwillingly have to make 
upon this offensive subject we desire to be understood, when we 
= of the defendants, as referring to Boulton and Park alone. 

tshould be remembered that these two young men were origin- 
ally indicted at the Old Bailey for the actual commission of an un- 
mentionable felony. At the conclusion of the preliminary inquiry 
at the police-court it was manifest to all lawyers, except to those 
who advised the Crown, that if such an indictment were preferred 
__ the defendants it would fail, unless indeed the police 
uld be able to produce at the trial evidence which was not 
forthcoming before the magistrate. Taking the evidence as it was 
detailed with unscrupulous icularity in the newspapers, it 
could not possibly amount to more than this, that it was probable 
or possible that the defendants had committed the offence ascribed 
to them with some one or more of several persons mentioned by 
the witnesses. The medical evidence upon which reliance was 
at that time placed by the Crown could not, supposing it to 
be true, have carried the case beyond this point. Bat it is not 
enough to ~ the commission of such an offence in general 
terms. Both law and common sense require some reasonable 
ularity of time, place, and person. Thus it was seen by the 
Vrown lawyers when they had to prepare themselves for going 
into Court last summer that the indictment for felony must neces- 
sarily fail. They had done, in fact, as is done in civil cases when 
3 are commenced upon insufficient consideration of the 

case, of which full consideration is postponed until the day of the 
trial is near at hand, When the Attorney-General came to read 
his brief he doubtless learned that which his professional brethren 
who had time for the — of newspapers had discovered many 
was no sufficient evidence of felony, and 


therefore the indictment which imputed it had to be abandoned. 
There were, however, other indictments for misdemeanours which 
were removed from the Central Criminal Court to the Court of 
Queen’s Bench, and upon these indictments the Crown determined, 
upon full information and deliberate consideration, to proceed to trial. 
As regards the principal indictment, the propriety of this determi- 
nation has been questioned by the Lord Chief Justice in language 
which demands particular attention. “We are trying the de- 
fendants,” said he, “for conspiring to commit felonious crime; and 
the proof of it, if it amounts to anything, amounts to proof of the 
actual commission of crime.” He proceeded to condemn empha- 
tically the proceedings of the Crown lawyers. “I am clearly of 
opinion that when the proof intended to be submitted to a jury is 
proof of the actual commission of crime, it is not the proper 
course to charge the perme with conspiring to commit it.’ e 
presume that the indictment was thus framed in order to enable 
the Crown to use the medical evidence on which it originally 
relied. Supposing that such evidence showed beyond reasonable 
doubt that the offence had been committed, still the Crown 
could not expect a conviction for felony upon that evidence 
alone. But it was thought that a conviction might be ob- 
tained upon this evidence for conspiring to incite to the com- 
mission of the act which, if committed, would be felony. By this 
astute device the Crown lawyers have incurred the severe rebuke 
of the Lord Chief Justice; and have turned the public contempt 
which was at one time felt for these defendants into something 
very like sympathy. We are told that the verdict of Not Gui 
was received with a burst of applause, which we cannot but regard 
as a popular condemnation of the conduct of the Crown lawyers. 
The Attorney-General has stated that the course adopted by 
the prosecution had been anxiously considered by himself and the 
Solicitor-General, “as well as by the experienced and able 
permanent advisers of the Crown” in criminal cases. It has 
earned colleagues the fullest msibility for p ings whi 
the highest Judge han But we 
= in spite of the Attorney-General’s declaration that the 
rown counsel had erred wilfully, to — them of everything 
except what would be called, if they acted for an’ ordin 
client, negligence. These gentlemen have at least as mach skill 
and experience as their brethren of the Bar, and we believe tha 
if any one of them had had the entire conduct and control 
this case from first to last, it would have arrived long ago at 
a satisfactory termination. Without oy an opinion upon 
a question which may hereafter come before a criminal Court, 
we may notice that there are certain facts in the case which 
never have been seriously disputed. On one occasion, at least, 
the conduct of the defendants amounted to a grave outrage upon 
public decency. The defendants were arrested immediately 
after this outrage had been committed. The circumstances were 
perfectly well ascertained, and it was open to the Crown coun- 
sel to consider and determine at that moment whether the de-. 
fendants could be indicted either for conspiring to offend public: 
decency or for the actual offence. If such an indictment could 
have been supported in law and fact, the Court would mewn 
have passed upon the defendants the most severe sentence which. 
it was competent to inflict, and the whole business might have. 
been finished in a month without giving to the newspapers either 


the means or opportunity of pandering to the depraved appetite of 


their readers under pretence of promoting the interests of justice. 
Even if the defendants had escaped from want of power in the 
law to reach them, the moral offence which they had committed. 
would have been fully proved ; and if the Judge who tried them. 
had felt obliged to direct their disch , his decision would cer- 
tainly not have been received with a burst of applause in Court. 
But instead of adopting this obviously prudent course, the police 
and the Crown counsel embarked on a vast and ever extending in- 
quiry before a magistrate. The defendants were again and again 
remanded and brought up, and the evidence given before the 
magistrate was reported from week to week in all the newspapers 
until the public mind was thoroughly penetrated with the idea of. 
crimes which have never been proved to have been committed 
or even contemplated by the defendants. A protracted public: 
inquiry at a police-court has undoubtedly a tendency to bring. 
forward evidence in support of the prosecution, but unfortunately 
that evidence is quite as likely to be false as true. There was 
not in this case the justification which sometimes exists for suc-. 
cessive remands pending the completion of evidence for a pror-. 
secution—namely, that unless the prisoner is detained in custody: 
he will quit the country, and escape all punishment, These 
defendants might have been committed on the day they were first 
brought before a magistrate for trial on the charge which, what- 
pear, its legal effect, might undoubtedly have been proved 
against them. If this had been done oor: ice might have pro- 
ceeded with any inquiry which appe likely to have useful 
result , and if pe saw reasonable cause for suspecting any person 
of complicity with the defendants in the grave crime imputed to 
them, that —_ might probably have arrested before he 
even knew that the attention of the police was directed to him. 
The management of Crown proseeutions has now reached that 
extreme point of imbecility at which they do more harm than 
good, and we may therefore hope to see an alteration of a system 
which would seem to have been contrived to produce the mini- 
mum of utility at the maximum of cost. It is time that the. 
Solicitor to the Treasury should resign the function which he. 
has irregularly assumed, and that a Crown prosecutor should be 
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ted who would give all his time and attention to duties for 
which he would be Under i 
practice it is impossible 'to responsibility upon anybody. 
when solicitors and counsel aeting for the Crown make blunders 
which in their private practice of law would be impossible, we 
can only suppose that they are set in motion by ignorant policemen. 


COLONEL JERVOIS ON OUR NATIONAL DEFENCES. 


was a singular proof of the direct effect uced on ourselves 
by the successive defeats of Austria and France, and the humi- 
rg conditions which those defeats have brought with them, 
‘that the theatre of the Royal Institution should be so crowded as 
it was last week on the oecasion of Colonel Jervois’s lecture. A 
discourse of a purely military character, however stripped of 
technicality; would have seemed out of place not many years 
since in Albemarle Street. We had been so us and money- 
tting in our commercial relations, so iso from the jars of 
Gontixental quarrels and revolutions, so fortunate in escaping 
from the few serious complications into which national sympathies 
or national coldness had led us, that many of us had come to be- 
lieve that our armaments were rather'a relic of troublous times 
now past, or at best an expensive adjunct of State, than a neces- 
sary condition of the political existence of our country. 

Without discussing the precise causes that have multiplied wars 
of late, or the deeper problem. how far their results bid fair for the 
future uillity of the world, no one can deny that public 
opinion on ject of our supposed national security, not to 
mention that national prestige the advantage of which some are 


ready to deny, has undergone a wry profound change of late years. 


The war of 1859, forced deliberately upon Austria at a time when 
her policy, although still maintaining its harsh and unconciliatory 
features, was at least as inoffensive as during any year since the 
Treaty of Vienna, gave the first shock to our feelings of quietude, 
as the Crimean war had, five years earlier, awakened our know- 
of the decay of our former military strength. The direct 
threats of his colonels inst ourselves, which the French 
Emperor thought fit soon afterwards to use as a warning to 
England, made a stir of disquietude through our land which has 
ever yet wholly subsided. The rapid rise of a Power as suc- 
cessful as aston in his prime, and whose achievements are 
prepared by a policy as daring as his, but far more astute, has com- 
pleted what other circumstances . We have seen three 
of Prussia’s neighbours attacked, beaten, and humiliated in turn, 
within a of seven years. It is true that there are a crowd 
of learned Teuton essayists ready to prove with their pens that their 
countrymen are essentially at heart a peace-loving, moderate, un- 
ambitious people. But it is unfortunate that these same pens are 
just those which were learned on the historic claims of Germany 
to Schleswig and Alsace, and on the constitutional right of 
Prussia to predominance in Germany; and were ready on each of 
the three occasions excellent reasons for = 
painful necessit ting. ort, many persons in this 
country cannot itelp observing that Prussia we of late being 
forced to make war, is always successful, and is always rewarded 
for the unprovoked attacks upon her by a handsome slice of terri- 
wrested from the aggressor. And now the new German 
Empire into which she has grown by victory has no other neigh- 
bours left to affront her but England and Russia; and the latter 
has of late in many practical ways declared her feelings of sym- 
pathy and community of policy with Prussia. The deduction 
which affects our own security is too plain to need pointing out. 
There is one other consideration which gives special keenness to 
our present sentiments of alarm. Prussia has developed a new 
system of making war pay in a thoroughly businesslike manner, 
and as an actual matter of debit and credit. It is quite true that 
Napoleon, and the Revolutionary generals before him, set brilliant 
examples of making war support war. But their method was a 
rude and imperfect one, np in fact simply the organization of 
the old practice of living by plunder. The Prussian Government 
has greatly bettered their excellent imstruction, and in concluding 
with her beaten foes has as keen an eye to the main chance 
as the careful lawyer who locks up his client’s deeds until he 
gets his bill of cestsin cash. Lest it be said that we are here 
oping we invite attention to arecent article in the Bérsen- 
seitung, the omist of Berlin, which gives a very careful and ela- 
borate survey of the resources of France, and of the means by which 
they may best be made available for the complete satisfaction of the 
fine imposed by the conquerors. “By saving,” concludes this 
patriotic writer, “the sum of 490 millions of francs, hitherto ap- 
plied to the French debt, and getting in regularly the revenues 
of the provinces we occupy, from 650 to 700 millions may be 
raised annually towards the war liability. The chances that Ger- 
many, by steady ae will ultimately obtain the complete 
i of her demands, are by no means as slender as some have 
” Shylock himself, remarkable character German 
crities have studied with great success, never calculated more 
eoolly on his pound of flesh.: It adds a new horror to the thought 
of war to find that it may not only become a pursuit of steady 
acientific application, but may actually be made a very excellent 
commercial speculation as well as a political gain. Oppressed b 
such thoughts as these remarks may naturally cause, the Engli 
public looks with anxiety to see-what professional men of recog- 
nised ability have to say on the subject of provision against any 


possible dangers. Nor is any one more entitled to be heard 
upon the matter than Colonel Jervoiz, who has been for 
many years the trusted agent of the War Office in working the 
Palmerston scheme of defences, and who of late has the 
sole charge of a similar plan with respect to the defence of British 
North America. And we were glad to notice tha: last Fuiday he 
not only threw off the trammels of the mere engineer, but 

with a breadth of political and strategical view with which War 
—  , officials, of whatever special branch, are not often 
credit 

Colonel Jervois refuses to treat the British Empire in the light 
in which a certain noisy party would regard it, as a populous 
manufacturing island which happens to have sent outa number 
of emigrants from among its crowded population to distant 
of the world, and is bound to them by no stronger tie than that 
of the export and import trade which it carries on with them jp 
common with the rest of the world. He does not indeed desire 
us to look at the question in the old “ Mother-country” spirit 
which regarded all colonies as permanently subordinate to and 
dependent on Great Britain for every detail of policy 5 but he 
treats it, as we believe it should be treated, with a view to re- 
taining that reciprocity of good feeling and attachment which, if 
properly cultivated, may hold the whole system of Great Britain 
and her colonies together long after their present respective stations 
in the scale of national importance shall have been changed into 
something like equality. Nor does he forget the vast task we 
have undertaken in the settled administration of India, or the 
importance of the duties imposed on us for the Ss of our 
Eastern commerce against the hardly disguised hostility of semi- 
civilized Orientals. As he truly pointed out, we cannot afford to 
let the commerce of the older country, or her communications 
with the younger members of her family, be dependent on the 
forbearance and caprice of neighbours who may at any time foree 
hostilities upon us. Hence in any general scheme of national 
defence we must provide for light seagoing squadrons sufficient to 
— our outlying trade, and, above all, those great imports of . 
‘ood which, if they were withheld, would leave us starving. And 
for these squadrons we require naval stations such as large steamers 
can be repaired in; and these again should be sufficiently 
tected from attack, as Halifax, Bermuda, Gibraltar, and Malts 
now are in different degrees. We cannot hold ourselves secure 
against injury to the outer works of the imperial citadel unless 
this system of colonial defence be somewhat further extended ; and 
Colonel Jervois believes—we confess that at this point we hold him 
to be rather over sanguine—that what has been done in Australia, 
and still more by the Canadians in carrying out his own scheme 
of North American defence, forms a ground for believing that we 
shall hereafter find the colonies ready to take the responsibility 
and expense of this share of the general burden of the Empir, 
We wish sincerely that his hope may be justified by the event; 
but what is certain is that he is right in laying down the 
a that our commerce, to be secure in the event of naval 

ostilities, has need of such double protection as has been already 
mentioned, and that such ships and depéts, to be ready for danger, 
should be with deliberation in time of peace. 

Coming nearer home, the fleet is admitted on all hands to be 
our first line of defence against invasion. To give our resources 
of this class full effect, it is absolutely necessary that various 
fortified stations should exist, for the double purpose of sheltering 
the squadrons and of protecting those naval supplies which other- 
wise a mere raid might destroy. In this one particular, thanks 
to the foresight and popularity of Lord Palmerston, we are better 
— than alarmists of a generation since could have 

oped. Portsmouth, Plymouth, Portland, Dover, Cork, and 
Pembroke are, or soon will be, each complete for this object. 
A good fortified harbour on the eastern coast is still a national 
want, and will be so as long as the Humber offers a 
enemy the means of striking a sudden and deadly blow at the 
chief seats of industry in the northern counties. But whilst we 
have attended to the protection of our existing naval arsenals, we 
have disregarded the sea defences of our commercial ports; the 
more unadvisedly inasmuch as the joint use of a few batteries 
and lines of torpedoes, with monitors added in some special cases, 
might make these impregnable to an ordinary naval attack. Batte- 
ries, as Colonel Jervois truly observed, are cheaper than ships or 
men, and cost little to keep up when once built. Volunteer artil- 
lery, with very little professional aid, would suflice to man them. 
And in this view it seems almost criminal shortsightedness to 
leave the safety of such an emporium as Liverpool to be thought 
of only when war comes to test the effect of our neighbours’ means 
of offence. In addition to the seats of commerce, it would be wise 
to have in our hands the ready means of protecting those other 
harbours which a foe might select for a convenient landing. Such 
a work as is now put up at Newhaven would be easily constructed 
in most cases, and would cost hardly anything to maintain when 
once built and armed. 

No system of coast defences can, however, absolutely secure us 

inst an invasion should our fleet fail to repel it. As Colonel 
ervois well pointed out, there are many portions of our coasts 
where an army, in fine weather, might be thrown ashore almost 
in line, under cover of the guns of a fleet. We are brought then 
face to face with the final problem with which the vivid 
of the Battle of Dorking has just familiarized the public. Col 
Jervois drew a murmur of genuine emotion from his audience 
when he referred to the possibility of our existing land forces 
having to make a last ton for the life of the country on thet 
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spot where their doom has been forecast & writer whose 
hic power seems not less remarkable than his professional 
Brcrled He rejected as unwise any attempts to get over our 
t fits of panic by additions to the army, which the first 
of economy would deprive us of. It seems to us that he some- 
what undervalued the advantages of better organization for our 
existing forces, and perhaps estimated extravagantly the national 
Joss that would be suffered by any increase of them. But 
jn every case he gave excellent reasons for his own opinion 
that a comparatively moderate enditure, not in fortifying 
London in the common sense, but in efficiently protect- 
ing it by a chain of permanent works, such as could not 
be forced without a siege-train, and, although easily to be con- 
nected with each other in case of danger, should be sufficiently 
advanced to avert the risk of bombardment from the capital, and 
go widely spread as to prevent its investiture, would be a happy 
solution of the problem. For, as to weighing the exact effects of 
the fall of London, there is no proper answer to be given to him 
who asks what they would be, but the famous words of Lord 
Overstone, which Colonel Jervois did well to repeat :—‘‘I cannot 
contemplate, nor trace to its consequences, such a supposition. 
My only answer is, it must never be!” Doubtless Ministers ma 
be told that such fortifications should not be raised, for, if raised, 
they may never, after all, be wanted. This very reasoning has 
been often used as to the protection of our dockyards, now 
happily nearly effected. Its proper refutation lies in the simple 
fact, plain enough to any disinterested reasoner, that the works 
e teen built expressly in order that they may not be wanted. 
And to the special subject of the defence of London this view 
ies so strongly that it really seems to us that the arguments of 
onel Jervois lead him further than he designs. A complete 
survey, such as he has led us through, of the subject of our 
national defence, puts this point so prominently forward that it is 
hard to give any good reason why the work now recommended 
should not have been undertaken first, leaving the care of the sea 
defences of the nation for later consideration, when the security of 
the nation’s heart should be placed beyond question. 


EPPING FOREST. 


HEN the House of Commons decided by a majority of 197 

to 96, in face of a speech from Mr. Lowe and two speeches 

from Mr. Gladstone, that the proposal of the Government to 
dismember Epping Forest was inadmissible, Parliament virtually 
declared that the New Forest was not to be subjected to further 
mutilation. This great collateral result ought not to make 
those, to whom the health of the DP nvg is of even more 
importance than the balance-sheet of the Woods and Forests, 
neglectful of the direct question which was decided upon that 
occasion. The New Forest is well worth the saving, but Epping 
Forestalso deserves .to be rescued from the sure and not slow destruc- 
tion to which it has been for some years subjected under the opera- 
tion of the same policy which has created the havoc in Hampshire. 
The principle was similar in the two but the manifestation 
was different. In the New Forest the Crown owned the trees, and 
was, with the commoners, part owner of the soil, and so the 
Crown contented itself with turning old wild glades and moors 
into modern plantations. In Epping Forest, lords of the manor 
and commoners appeared as owners, while the share of the Crown 
was limited to forestral rights—#.e. to certain hunting privileges— 
obsolete as to any personal enjoyment, but carrying with 
them the power of preventing enclosure. In fact the Crown had, 
even more So - the other case, been raised from the 
possession of an invidious and tyrannical personal privilege to the 
enjoyment of prerogatives chiefly valuable from the iets which 
conferred upon the Government to make legitimate provision 

for the innocent enjoyment of those classes of the community for 
whose welfare the State was morally bound to be most careful. 
was office of and Forests from being 
e superior department of the Treasury for any such 

liberal end, that the same men who initiated Sandgteniion of 
the New Forest conceived the even more fatal policy of selling 
the Crown’s forestral rights at Epping, and so permitting the 
enclosure of large tracts of the woodland neighbouring 
foprietors, with such rapid success that the area of 7,000 
actes has already into 3,000. The Government Bill 
of last year was a fitting sequel to this wholesale destruc- 
tion, for while it essed to the Forest it really 
to reduce the unenclosed area to some scattered patches, 

in all amounting to only 600 acres. Epping Forest, speaking 


roughly, crowns a mass of low hills running from north-east to_ 


propriate name of High 


‘outh-west, with a continuous hogsback along the summit, sloping 


Wecipitately, with some graceful and rather steep glens, to the 
Valley of the Roding on the east, and of the Lea on the west. 
The unchecked powers of cutting timber and of !opping the pollard 
trees has for the most part denuded the Forest of anything which 
* domme to the character of fine timber, while in many places 
‘he gaunt closely-cropped trunks of the pollards resemble nothing 
mexistence so much as a gigantic drying-ground. Nevertheless, 

e the views from the summit ridge over Hssex and Middlesex 
ae full. of broad beauty, the frequent swards, the glowing clumps 
of fuze, the hollies and hawthorns artlessly grouped, produce 
many varied scenes of sylvan gracefulness; while in a fortunate 
valley shelving down from the highest ridge, which bears the ap- 


Beech, the elose- i 
escaped the woodman’s hatchet, and form one: 
like groves which are characteristic of that most pi 
indigenous tree. These trees, at present bear the Lord of 
Manor’s mark in evidence that if-something is not done, and' done 
quickly, the famous old wood of _— Beech may be a thing of 
e past. The station, too, 7 which Epping Forest is:most acces- 
sible to London is that o omnes 
the woodland slopes have been within the last few years ’ 
and as things at present stand may, if the issue of 
suit proves adverse, be lost for ever to public enjoyment. Of 


ing, while the equally famous Hainault 
due east of the capital, with its beautiful: glimpses 
Thames, has within the last twenty years been wholly swept 
away. Epping Forest, we must observe, was not:‘many yearssince 
translated fro th 


ping 
Forest must exist as a national, or at all: events. a metropolitan, 
playground. The shortsightedness with which the Government, 
after its promises of last year, osed as a satisfactory compro- 
mise to endow the landowners with some two thousand acres, and 
the commoners with four hundred, and leave to the public 
detached portions amounting in all to six hundred, fairly wore 
out general patience, and conduced to the crowning at: of 
April 28. 

1, to close up the question with justice 
and liberality to all who have any claims of ip, but with 
the paramount object of general enjoyment, in the face of the 
use which a busy clique of extreme theorists are making of the 
awakened appreciation of natural and woodland scenery. Mr. 
Mill does “ not make war upon parks,’ but he does make war 
upon all the feelings and motives which would induce any man 
to make or to keep up any park; while, in the general abandon- 
ment of the responsibilities ownership which would un- 
doubtedly mark the réyime in which he was dictator, and towards 
which his theories of the rightful nationalization of land in- 
evitably conduce, he would without doubt find that greater 
degree of “ public virtue and general intelligence” which would 
make a measure of general confiscation possible. The gentlemen 
of England have in their hands the best answer to sub- 
versive theories by not deviating from the conduct in 
regard to the enjoyment of their possessions to which even their 
self-satisfied critic is compelled to testify, and by taking the lead 
in measures for the due preservation for public use of open — 
Every common dedicated to public enjoyment is a moral guar- 
antee for the quiet and respected possession of the neighbouring 
parks. The persons who have the power to check the growth of 
this kindly movement are the orators of the Land Tenure Reform 
Léague. Commons and Communism should unfortunately be- 
come convertible terms, then all the more rational portion of 
society which, re something to lose, does not want to lose i 
will be driven in self-defence to the hard assertion of individ 
rights, and not for the first time a good cause will be shipwrecked 
by the calculated extravagance of propagandists working out their 
own ends under the shelter of its respectability. 

The Epping Forest question in fact is merely a matter of money, 
in which, speaking roughly, the payments must be shared between 
the State and the per (acting through the Board of Works), 
and the profits will be shared by the lords of the manor and the 
commoners. It would be scandalous if the compensation for these 
vested rights were not calculated generous scale, though as to 
what may be agenerous scale: we are somewhat in face of 
the widely differing estimates which were presented to the House 
during the debate. The smallest of these involves a mere fleabite, 
while the largest, if distributed, as it ' be, over a 
series of years, either by terminable anmuities:or a loan gradually 
paid off, re ts an annual ment over which the most 
timid or puritanical financier would hardty’stumble, We assume, 
of course, that all London a have ae a share in a 

diture, and we trust that we ma e no — ; 
4 . The unequal. 


| the more favoured West End against the new 


distribution-of the public between the - 
West End, which comparatively spealting wants them least, and 
the East End, which wants them most, is in fact'one of the chief 
reasons which make a popular settlement of the mcs Rey 
uestion imperative. The whose letters are ed W. 
.W., or S.W., finds in the middle of bis “town” Primrose Hill 
of Parlia- 


and Regent’s Park, and the great range of ‘peske and 

which etpetches from Kensington to Houses 

Bushy and Hermpton Court; Kew Richaond Park, sad 
ton Court, Kew i ‘ar 

Common, white the paternal’ Board af’ Works thes 


| 
course, as being nearest to the station, wood 18: most saleabie. - 
| Of course also its preservation would be far more valuable 3 
| to the pedestrian holiday-makers than the more distant glades. £- 
Already the fragments of Epping Lower Forest nearer London es 
and close to Snaresbrooke and Leyton are day by day disappear- bi 
Public Works, and innocent-minded persons assumed that this ' 
| procedure implied that steps were in o_o to save it for ee 
public recreation. If any such era ietated the measure, . == 
| those intentions have been hitherto absolutely abortive. As ‘ 
| usually happens, great and irremediable mischief has been. per- 
| petrated, with no one to raise a warning’voice, and no audience ‘ : 
| to listen to that voice if it had been raised. Atilast, just in time é 
| to secure a substantial portion of the old Forest, oe quite too a: oe 
late to save it in its pristine amplitude, public opinion has asserted . . 
| 
er, 
| | 
i 


. Homburg was cong 
and the dashing Frenchman, we think it must be conceded, 


_of a gold frame, and what 
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just secured for him the continued enjoyment of Hampstead 

eath. The tine Londoner, in addition to these pleasure 
tracts, has Battersea Park and Clapham Common to the west, 
Greenwich Park and Blackheath to the east, and Southwark Park 
to the south ; while, if he chooses to pay for his enjoyment, he 
can betake himself to the Crystal Palace. 

But when we ask for the playgrounds of the N., N.E, 
and E. districts, with their marshy and ill-drained soil, their 
hopeless repetition of squalid street and fcetid alley, their manu- 
factories and gas-works corrupting the air and poisoning the 
sources of life, we are shown (apart from Epping Forest) Victoria 
Park, and that alone; while Eastern London is every day growing 
with an American rapidity which has already far overstepped the 
Middlesex boundary, and is projecting populations by scores of 
thousands over the Essex flats. In face of these patent facts, it is 
a duty of humanity and citizenship to secure to our Eastern fellow- 
townsmen some share of the enjoyments so bountifully heaped 
upon their Western neighbours. Ep ing Forest is ready to be 
converted into the East London Richmond and Kew—the 
correlative with us of the Bois de Vincennes, as those were 
twelve months ago correlative with the Bois de Boulogne, 
St. Cloud, and Versailles. It would be nothing less than a 
national scandal if the existing opportunity were let slip. 
Viewed in this light, the comparative inferiority of the Epping 
trees. in gene is no argument against the retention of the 
Forest; for it must be rather regarded as a large public park 
than as a tract of primeval woodland. We are, accordingly, 
decidedly of opinion that no rights of commoners should be left un- 
redeemed, but that the whole area, soil and growth, should belong 


. to the body which undertakes to preserve it for the general en- 


joyment. The choicer portions of the unadorned woodland must 
ng impunity of cutting, ing, and lopping has obli- 
- terated natural beauty, there the arboretum, the cricket-ground, 
possibly the East End Zoological Garden, may well be constituted. 
No doubt at present, in accessibility by rail, Epping Forest stands 
at a disailvantage compared with Sydenham, Kew, or Richmond. 
But we are believers in demand producing supply. Let Epping 
Forest once for all be secured, and arranged for general " garord 
- tion—then we make no doubt that private enterprise wil 
and cheapen the road to its enjoyment. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
m1. 


HERE can no longer be a doubt as to the style of art which 
best pleases an enlightened British public. Of the thousand 


. and more pictures in the Exhibition, but one needs the protection 


of a strong rail and the ip ag ship of a stout policeman. What 
can the subject be which draws a ps seven ae deep? No- 
thing of less import in the world’s history than the “Salon d’Or, 
Homburg,” “ Le jeu est fait, rien ne vas (sic) plus” (158). The 
telays o: rs turn away apparently a little disappointed ; 
indeed a salon of ruined gamblers does not seem quite so exciting 
as a street conjuror or a cab accident. Yet the ote, Mr. 
Frith, R.A., cannot but be gratified by the attention he receives, 
though by this time he is pretty well hardened to popular triumphs. 
A few years ago people had to wait their turn to see the “ Derby 
Day”; since then the “Railway Station” has brought in divi- 
-dends to picture-dealers; and one trader more enterprising than 


_the rest offered, it was said, a magnificent commission for mid- 


night scenes in the Haymarket. The painter cannot be at 


-& loss for subjects of this rare order; he has evidently still 
brilliant career 


before him. Artists show fine instincts 
for the themes that suit them best. The gambling-table at 
enial to the genius of SL Gustave Doré, 


-beats our English Academician in repulsive realism. And yet 


‘the composition before us is not too mild or innocent. Seldom 
has an artist succeeded in packing into equal space so much villany, 


never before have so many adventurers met within the four sides 

ially may be noted 7 way of 
subtle refinement is that, while the faces are wasted by every 
conceivable vice, not a speck or spot sullies the span new silks 


_and broadcloths, Indeed, with tailors, milliners, and jewellers, 


the picture passes as @ miracle of art, 

Our artists do not give sufficient thought to the choice of their 
subjects. They sometimes commit themselves to weeks and 
months of fruitless labour, because the possibilities and impossi 


bilities of a theme have not been duly weighed beforehand. Mr. 
. Millais, notwithstanding blunders never to 


: forgotten, is one of 
the painters who calculate how much pictorial effect a first con- 
ception is likely to elicit; he strikes at once at his result; all 
-accessories bear on the end he has in view. This is true 
-even of a subject so trivial as “ Yes or No?” (1055), a picture 
which as an enigma may be classed with “Guess” of a former 
year. The law of subordination, the adaptation of means to ends, 
is equally evident in a composition impressive by singleness of 


aim, “The Somnambulist” (313). The eyes are open, yet they 


see not; the lips are ready for utterance, yet they speak not; the 
feet move stealthily, the arms are powerless; the light of the 
candle has gone out. The sleeping girl treads a path by the sea ; 
@ cliff rises in the distance; a light still burns at the bedroom 


casement whence the somnambulist bas stolen in the still of night. 


smooth 


The colour is in silvery monotone; and as for the execution, with 
the least possible labour the artist gains the utmost possiblg 
effect. . E. Crowe is a painter who has shown more 
thought in the choice of his subject than taste in gy 
treatment; his works have sometimes been marred by the 
intrusion of a grotesque character which comports better with 
caricature than with the dignity befitting the Academy, € are 
glad to say no such censure attaches to “ Old Mortality” (39), 
The story is plainly and pithily told—Sir Walter Scott looks 
while the old man chisels away at the tombstone. The picture 
may be a little dry and prosaic, and yet it does not fail to interegt, 
Mr. Crowe’s habitual satire peeps out in the Quakers’ Meetj 
(241), but for the sake of the fun the facts are perverted. Thug 
every man is here painted with a hat on his head, as if it were 
with Quakers, as with Jews and Mahomedans, part of the religious 
ritual to wear hats at worship; whereas the wearing or the not 
wearing of the “broad brim” is a more matter of personal 
convenience, dependent on condition of brain and the state of 
the weather. It will be the duty of Mr. Crowe to correct his 
picture. If he will take the trouble on a Sunday morning to enter 
any one of the “ Friends’ meetings” in and about London he wil] 
find on an average one-half of the heads on the male side of the 
house uncovered. Our painters are strangely negligent in the 
way of collecting preliminary facts ; it would seem as if their sole 
function were to paint, not to investigate. Mr. Crowe’s satirical 
pencil contrasts unfavourably with Charles Lamb’s sympathetic 
pen. From the “Friends” as here = pire we turn to Elia’s 
Meeting” —“ Silence—eldest of things—language of old 
night” :— 

“ How reverend is the view of these hushed heads, 

Looking tranquillity ! 

Nothing-plotting, naught-caballing, unmischievous synod! con- 
vocation without intrigue! parliament without debate! what a 
lesson dost thou read to council and to consistory.” 

We are taught by the pictures in the Academy how some 
subjects are too trite, others too recondite. A theme may be too 
near at hand, may be hacknied by reiteration; on the contrary, 
a picture may stand at too great a distance from human sympathy 
and the ordinary range of thought. Mr. Armitage, A. i in 
“Peace; a Battle-Field of the late War twenty years hence (19), 
evokes associations of the past, the present, and the future, 
Virgil writes how Germany hears a clashing of arms all over the 
sky, how wars prevail, so that the plough has none of those 
honours that are its due; the fields lie waste because their owners 
are forced to arms. We might almost suppose that the poet's 
prophetic eye foresaw the German Landwehr} at all events the 

icture now in the Academy seems foreshadowed in the following 

fines from the first book of the Georgics :— 

Scilicet et tempus veniet, cum finibus illis 

Agricola, incurvo terram molitus aratro, 

Exesa inveniet scabra rubigine pila, . 

Aut gravibus rastris galeas pulsabit inanes, 

Grandiaque effossis mirabitur ossa sepulcris. 
So strangely does history repeat herself that it has been possible 
take these lines all but literally. Twenty years hence the artist 
asks the spectator to picture to himself a wide battle-field in the 
late war. A team of oxen has just turned up by the plough 
a sword, bayonet, shell, and cuirass. The scene is in France, and 
the artist has made his style unusually French; the work indeed 
has qualities in common with Rosa Bonheur’s Oxen Ploughing, 
well known in the Gallery of the Luxembourg. The tone is 
sombre, the execution broad and strong, the drapery relies on in- 
cisive lines and trenchant touches. Such work tells at a distance, 
and is better suited to public galleries than to private collections. 
The child asleep by his ninepins comes in as a pretty sentiment; it 
may be remembered that Sir Edwin Landseer, in “ Peace,” makes 
a lamb eat from a cannon’s mouth. We pass to examples of what 
the French term the genre of history. Mr. Marcus Stone, for ex- 
ample, in “The Royal Nursery, 1538,” places Prince Edward in 
a go-cart, and makes fat King Hal dangle at the end of a strings 
toy ship set on wheels. aaa the most trivial of King! doings 
may be of more nobility than the gravest incidents in the lives 
of ordinary mortals. Yet we excuse Wordsworth for “ Peter 
Bell” rather than Mr. Stone for this “ Royal Nursery.” In 
extenuation it may be that the ideas are vivacious, the 
touch sparkling. spite, however, of cleverness, seldom even ia 
these smart times s' d, the picture, instead of being hit 
toric, is on a level with Dutch art. We can, in fact, recall no 
work of this scale or class which has historic worth. Even 
Meissonier’s matchless gem of Napoleon I. on horseback, realizing, 
it is said, 1,000/, was exhibited by Mr. Ruskin to illustrate 
the degradation of modern art. There is certainly a difficulty in 
treading rightly the by-paths of history; the heavy footstep 
of Delaroche or of Mr. i M. Ward is as a ponderous march, 
which ends with a scaffold or a coronation. . Pott, thro 
black shadows, leads to execution “ Mary Queen of Scots” (58); 

et if he can follow on after this fashion he is sure of fame. 

rs. Ward, though redolent in hot colour, and decorative i 
ig paints extremely well “ The Fortunes of Little Fritz” (27). 
Mr. John Gilbert, in a manner better suited to water-colour 
drawing on the wood than to a large oil canvas, involves in col- 
siderable confusion a “Convocauon of Clergy” (461). Mr 
Yeames, A.R.A., gives breathing space among trees, grass, and 
open sky in an episode to the battle of Edgehill. “ Dr. Harvey 
and the Children of Charles I.” (81) is one of the least successful 
of the painter's historic efforts, The figures look too large for 
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the trees and the landscape looks too small for Dr. Harvey. 
To plant historic characters in costume among green fields is 
always perilous. The artist may have presumed on prior and 
somewhat analogous feats. But, if we rémember rightly, in 
La Reine malheureuse ” the figures were backed by white snow 
instead of green grass. Mr. Pettie, A.R.A., in “The Temple 
Gardens ” Gy , is more fortunate in many ways than his fellow- 
Associate Mr. Yeames. His composition, instead of being scattered,. 
is compact ; his colours are not crude, but toned into quiet unison. 
It is but fair to remark that this scene in the Temple Gardens is 
ly a dramatic fiction ; Shakspeare thought the situation would 
mend his play, and Mr. Pettie sees that it will make his picture. 
The dramatis persone—Somerset, Suffolk, Warwick, Kichard 
Plantagenet, with others—are put upon canvas so as to fill the 
imagination with the before and after of the story. A lull pre- 
cedes the coming storm ; “ What means this silence ?” asks Planta- 
et. They gather the roses in the garden, when Warwick 

up the meeting with the prophetic words :— 

And here I prophesy—this brawl to-day, 

Grown to this faction in the Temple Garden, 

Shall send, between the red rose and the white, 

A thousand souls to death and deadly night. 


Mr. Pettie’s manner is Scotch in the best and worst sense of the 
term; superficially profound as Seotch metaphysics, muddled in 
light, shade, and colour as a mist in the Highlands. It may not be 
impertinent to inquire why an English Academy is invaded by a 
host of Scotchmen. We used to read in our school-days that “ the 
Picts and the Scots are wild, savage tribes whose destructive 
inroads were long a terror to Southern Britain.” Formerly a wall 
was set between the two kingdoms, -But artists, having wings, fly 
over the Tweed, colonize the Thames, and settle thick as locusts 
on the walls of the Academy. These Scotchmen have a genius 
notions as to art and nature are 
peculiar; in other words, essentially national. 
A new danger besets our English school. A few years since 
Raffaelitism was the popular insanity, the fanaticism of fashion. 
Now all is changed. The style for the moment affected is one of 
broad generalization, slapdash cleverness, amounting sometimes to 
effrontery. And yet the old school dear to our grandmothers still 
lives on. The line of the Academy is what geologists would call a 
raised-beach of extinct fossils; here are deposited antediluvian art 
species which ought to have been extinct long ago. It is a marvel 
tosee in what blissful unconsciousness of the lapse of “<7 Mr. 
er, R.A., 
severally re .in the Grand Gallery. And in recalling the 
thousands of pounds sterling t in the good cause of mural 
decoration in the Palace of "Westminster, we are filled with 
amazement when we come upon such further manifestations of 
national art as “ Gentle and Simple” (573), by Mr. Cope, R.A., 
and “ All that’s Bright must Fade” (206), by Mr. Herbert, R.A. 
It is a melancholy fact that scarcely a man who has practised 
fresco in the Houses of Parliament can now paint « respectable 
oil picture for the Academy. The old school then may’ be 
accounted as of the past; the reactionary movement once called 
pre-Raffaelite also has subsided; but now comes a third 
phase, scarcely less peculiar or icious, Take as an example 
of the school of the future a canvas thrust on the line, 
“Contadine in St. Peter's, Rome” (359), by a clever, showy 
a, Mr. Halswelle. The work has genius but no ditlidence. 
ichael Angelo’s “ Pieta,” and the famous flaunting cherubs of 
Bernini type, are forced into a composition which, though placed 
in St. Peter’s, could be got up oy any shop costumier skilled: in 
private theatricals. We have often, with a feeling of respec 
watched the peasant of the Roman Cam enter a church an 
reverently throw himself on his knees. But Mr. Halswelle has 
wholly missed the sentiment ; he quotes Byron wholesale, and his 
figures, instead of standing on the line of the Academy, should be 
transferred to the stage ; they are inflated in sentiment and loudly 
declamatory. Mr. Long, like Mr. Halswelle, apparently deter- 
mines to parody the late John Phillip, only not with a vengeance. 
Perhaps, indeed, “The Easter Vigil’ ” (486) may pass for the 
best anglicized Spanish product of the year. But persons know- 
ing Spain will find the characters doctored, the colours drugged. 
Young Mr. Topham, too, is artificial in the extreme. These 
artists would do well, instead of stimulating imagination under 
the fever sun of Italy, to study stern facts in the keen air of an 
ish October. Mr. Topham sees nature as in a magic-lantern. 
“Home and Victory” (1,069) is too fine by half; the figures are 
© thin and sublimated as to be almost bodiless. Young men of 
Promise naturally follow in the footsteps of. elder men who have 


_ attained reward; the growing tendency to slightness and to show, 


the habit of seeking effect at the smallest cost of labour, is con- 
spicuous within the Academy as among outsiders. Mr. Pettie, 
A.R.A., suggests rather than defines; while Mr. Orchardson, A.R.A., 
is content to leave a work at that incipient stage, which more 
thorough painters might designate a rubbing in. “St. Mark’s, 
Venice” (1,117), needs just twice as much elaboration. We 
admire the ardour of the artist, and deplore his haste. Difficulties 
in the subject almost insuperable are in the main conquered, and 
yet the picture is incomplete. Even Mr. Calderon, lt.A, shirks 
Work, because labour is simply wasted under the present temper 
of the public. That most skilful composition, “ bn the Way to 
the Throne” (167), is in parts slurred. Character und costume 
are hit off with smallest cost of time. It used to be said that 
English art was, for those who purchase, the highest luxury, and 
for those who paint, the highest industry. But nowadays painters 


affect. genius and shirk work. Indeed the world seems to be. 
rushing round too rapidly for artists to paint 
Foreign critics have laid many sins to the charge of the English 
school. Some say it has taste but no talent, science but no_ 
nius, incident but no drama, good intentions, small prettiness, . 
ut no scale or grandeur... Most authorities, however, seem 
a that English art is eminently diversified, unlopenient and 
-contained. The works which this week have fallen under 
our view appear to justify the claim to variety of subject and ori- 
ginality of treatment. 


HE revival at the Princess’s Theatre of the Clandestine Mar- 
riage will enable that house to hold its own for some time to— 
come against the powerful rivalry of the houses which are occupied 
be French companies. This play belongs to a:time when the art 
of writing, as well as that of acting, comedy flourished in England. 
The pr Bint a joint production of Colman and Garrick, and the 
ey of Lord Ogleby was intended for Garrick, but illness prevented 
is appearing in it. Within our own time it has been admirably 
erformed by the late Mr. W. Farren, and it is now performed by 
r. Phelps in a style which need not fear comparison wit 
the best French acting to be seen in London or elsewhere. 
The play will always be amusing, and the character of Lord 
Ogleby is not likely to be surpassed by any modern picture of 
age affecting the vigour and gaiety of yo The characters: of 
Sterling, the city merchant, whom Lord Ogleby visits at his 
country house, and of Mrs, Heidelberg, the sister of Sterling, as 
well as those of Canton and Brush, the attendants of his lordship, 
may become in hands highly effective; and there are besides 
the two young ladies, Sterling’s daughters, and the husband of 
one and the lover of the other, who at least help to fill the stage 
which they have been sometimes capable of adorning. This play 
differs from many other comedies in the circumstance that it be- 
ins instead of ending with a aor pe io Indeed Lovewell and 
anny Sterling are secretly married when the play and the 
discovery and forgiveness of their marriage by Ster the 
last scene. The poor girl is persecuted by her father, aunt, and 
sister, through several scenes, until she determines to confide her 
secret to Lord Ogleby, and beg his intercession with her father. 
The vain old peer, imagining that Fanny entertains a passion for 
himself, and moved to exuberant delight at having, as he supposes, 
won the heart of Fa and pretty gitl, is admirably represented 
by Mr. Phel en he learns that Fanny is already married 
to Lovewell, he bears his disappointment with aud 
handsomely intercedes for the young lovers with Fanny’s father. 
There is further complication in the circumstance that Sir John 
Melvil, who is engaged to Miss Sterling, suddenly con- 
ceives a violent passion for her sister Fanny, and pro to the 
father, after the i settlement has been , to transfer 
his engagement from the 
lay, as in others of the same period, serjeants and 
w appear at the house where the marriage is to take place, 
as advisers of the ies to it. They have all ridden from 
London to Sterling’s country house, and they pro to ride 
thence to their several circuits after rf jus ing the 
settlement on behalf of Sterling on one side, and Lord Ogleby, as 
Sir John Melvil’s kinsman, on the other. His lordship, being much 
in want of ready money, of which Sterling has abundance, has 
ont in consideration of a present advance to settle his. estates 
r his own death upon Sir John Melvil and the issue of the 
intended marriage, and has further submitted to the inconvenience 
of making a week’s visit to the citizen in order to out this 
desirable arrangement. Both Lord Ogleby and his’ valet, Mr. 
Brush, express by many pleasant turns of phrase their contempt 
for the vu company in which necessity compels them to pass 
several days. Mr. Brush says that the family of Sterling is a 
family to marry into, but would not do at all to live with. 
Ogleby submits with inward disgust, veiled by external com- 
isance, to the tedious attentions of his host, who insists on 
showing to his noble guest his grounds and improvements, and in 
particular his ruins, which have just been put into a repair 
at the cost of 150/. Both my lord and his man admit, however, 
that Miss Fanny’s charms go far to atone for the vulgarity of her 
family, and Mr. Brush con ds to remark to a servant of the 
house that if he were inclined to matrimony himself the younger 
Miss Sterling would suit him tolerably well. Lord Ogle y — 
of the elder Miss Sterling, whom his kinsman is to marry, thats 
will make a most valuable wife. “She has all the vulgar ‘spirits 
of her father and aunt, happily blended with the termagant quali- 
ties of her deceased mother.” In the time to which this play 
belonged citizens of London lived in the city, and Miss Sterling 
anticipates with delight the approaching transfer of her own 
abode from Farringdon Without to Grosvenor Square. Old Ster- 
ling’s pride in his wealth and in the connexion. which he 
is about to form with an and his anxiety to show 
attention and display his wealth to his noble guest, are all 
admirably represented. He means to be polite, but his dul- 
ness of perception causes him to utter divagreeable remarks. 
“ Ah! my lord,” says he, “had not you run off your speed in 
a youth, you had not been so crippled in your age, my lord.” 
e points to Canton, the Swiss attendant of Lord Ogleby, and 
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of your lordship out. 
ing and drinking kills us all.” Canton with ready 
. Sterling has sense to see that the Swiss attendant is a more 
adroit flatterer than himself, and he assures “ Mounseer” that if 
he will stick to that he will live in any country in the world. 
The character of Mrs. Heidelberg, the wealthy widowed sister of 
Sterling, is almost as amusing as Mrs. Malaprop in the Rivals, and 
nothing can be more skilful than the contrast between the coarse 
manners and v speech of the brother and sister and the 
polished courtesy of Lord Ogleby, who smilingly receives attentions 
which he allows the audience to perceive are almost intolerable. 
When we consider to what a point of feebleness the dramatic 
literature of our time has sunk, it is almost incredible that this 
comedy and the Rivals could have been produced within a few 
years, while other and even greater comedies preceded or followed 
them at no longer interval. The Clandestine Marriage bears in- 
ternal evidence of having been written during the American War 
of ne and Sheridan’s first comedy was produced in 
1775. These plays, be it observed, are as good both to read and 
to act as the most admired products of French art, and there is not 
the least reason to suppose that they are not of native English 
growth. It is said, with too much truth, that our actors, and 
still more our actresses, are inferior to those of France, but pro- 
bably when our dramatic literature was prolific it called forth 
an adequate supply of talent on the stage. The character 
of Lord Ogleby, as acted by Mr. Phelps, deserves atten- 
tive study as an example the highest English comed 
performed by the best talent which is now available. Bot 
manners and modes of life have changed in England in a hun- 
dred a and it is more certain that we have improved 
the latter than that the former have not deteriorated. It is to be 
feared that the es of Lord Ogleby is as old-fashioned as the 
apparatus by which his valet brushed, oiled, screwed, and wound 
him up, so as to set him agoing for the day. Fanny tells him 
that she has a favour to request. He answers, “A favour, 
madam! To be honoured with your commands is an inexpres- 
sible favour done to me.” The conversation is interrupted by 
Fanny’s bashfulness, which overcomes, her determination to reveal 
her marriage with Lovewell, and she leaves Lord Ogleby under 
the belief that she is unable to suppress, while unwilling from 
maidenly modesty to avow, her passion for himself. When she is 
his emotion overcomes him. “How blind have I been to the 
obaien Ihave made! Howcould I possibly imagine that a little 
 pmaer attention and tender civilities to this young creature should 
we gathered to this burst of passion!” Old Sterling enters 
quite apropos, and Lord Ogleby loses not a moment in imparting 
his delightful expectation to him. He has no objection to marry 
his daughter to an earl, particularly as the earl will take her 
without a portion, and he remarks only that people will say in 
the City that Lord Ogleby is a bold man, Presently he adds, 
according to his usual habit of qualifying his obsequiousness to 
rank with woe sayings, “ Well said, my lord! Your 
spirit’s wish you my constitution.” Then follows a 
scene between Lord Ogleby, Lovewell, and Sir John Melvil, 
which is perhaps as cleverly contrived as any that was ever put 
upon the English stage. Lovewell, as we know, is married 
to Fanny; Lord Ogleby considers himself engaged to Fanny, 
and s that he has imparted to Lovewell the joyous 
news; while Sir John Melvil desires Lord Ogleby’s approval 
of his making court to Fanny instead of her sister. Ulti- 
mately all misunderstanding is cleared up, and Lord Qagleby 
becomes aware that he has committed a ridiculous blunder, has 
been found wanting alike in the discretion of age and the grace of 
youth. The authors of the play showed mastery of their art 
when they contrived to extricate Lord Ogibe: handsomely from 
this embarrassment, and to discover beneath superficial vanity and 
the honour and high feeling proper to an English 
nobleman. “ Poor girl!” says he; “I swore to support her 
Saaee life and fortune. "Tis a debt of honour, and 
must i 
from old to ve have to 
regret that it appears to be im to sup . em 
with a new 3 and perhaps the 1 vg the Haymarket 
Theatre would do well to rely upon a re ction slightly altered 
of his old People come to see Mr, Sothern in the hope 
touches o undreary, per: it might be as well, i 
we are to have his lordship, to have him at first fhand, with as 
many fresh jokes and modern allusions as the i uity of the 
actor or his literary friends can supply. A new , which has 
been written by Mr. Byron for Mr. Sothern, is a very. poor affair, 
and it is difficult to believe that the actor’s reputation can attract 
people to the Haymarket Theatre after the quality of the entertain- 
ment which it has become generally known. It is remarkable 
that Mr. Byron, who sometimes does well, has done on this occa- 
sion very badly. It hap that at present another pn I by Mr. 
a mea, at another theatre, and we thi that at 
the Olympic he has done his best, while at the Haymarket Theatre 
he has done almost his worst. play which we prefer is not 
only a better play in general, but it contains 8 part performed by 
Mr. Byron himself, which is better than the part written by him 
for Mr. Sothern. We sympathize heartily with the literary bank- 
ruptcy which seems to threaten to overwhelm a theatre where 
English comedy has long found a home. We may su that 
the manager has done his utmost to obtain a play sui for Mr. 


Sothern, and the result is utterly unsatisfactory. Such a play 
cannot last long, and it may be doubted whether any sub. 
stitute will be ready when it ceases to attract. For the next 
month London will be full of visitors from the country, and it 
seems a pity that they should not have the opportunity of seej 
Mr. Sothern in a good part. It has been ey that the 
French play, Le Duc Job, which has never yet been adapted to 
the Engli stage, might be made to supply what is wanted for 
Mr. Sothern. The of Jean affords great scope for a good. 
actor, as has been shown lately by M. Got in his performance at 
the Opéra Comique ; and we think that the part would be well 
suited to Mr. Sothern. But we fear that the play, taken as 
whole, would not be interesting in an English dress, and contem- 
plated from the ordinary level of English — However, any 
novelty will soon be welcomed at the Haymarket Theatre, unless, 
indeed, the manager determines to revert to Lord Dundreary, 


REVIEWS. 


TYNDALE’S ENGLISH NEW TESTAMENT.* 


HE literary fate of William Tyndale has been a strange one, 
Zz Born in the last quarter of the fifteenth century, possibly as 
early as 1477, after studying at Magdalen Hall in Oxford, where 
his , a is yet to be seen, he seems to have taken priest’s orders 
at the usual age, and somewhat later, in 1508, to have professed 
as one of the friars minor in the Royal monastery of Greenwich, 
We next find him (if, indeed, this be same person as the Green- 
wich friar) in his native county of Gloucestershire, tutor and 
chaplain in the family of Sir John Welche or Walsh, of Little 
Sodbury. At his patron’s table (who “ kept a good ordinary com- 
monly,’ as Fox the Martyrologist is pleased to put the matter) 
he met “sundry abbots, deans, archdeacons, with other divers 
doctors and great beneficed men,” whom Tyndale loved to enter- 
tain with learned disquisitions about the speculations of Erasmus 
and the infant heresies of Luther. As “he spared not to shew 
unto them simply and plainly his judgment,” we can well believe 
that “those great beneficed doctors waxed weary and bare a 
secret grudge in their hearts” against their humble disputant; 
not to mention that “the Lady Welche, a stout and wise woman,” 
was wont to put him to silence by the truly female question, 
“Why should we believe you rather than those Churchmen who 
can dispend one, two, or three hundred pounds by the year?” 
Thus driven from home he sought refuge in London, and after 
vainly courting the goodwill of Bishop Tonstall by presenting 
him with an oration of Isocrates translated by himself from the 
Greek—a task to which in those days very few Englishmen 
would be equal—he earnestly preached the new doctrine at the 
Church of St. Dunstan’s in the West and elsewhere, until in 
1523 he found it necessary finally to withdraw to the Low 
Countries, well furnished with commendatory letters from rich 
London merchants to their prosperous correspondents abroad. 
As an exile and a wanderer, though often driven to hide him- 
self under the assumed name of Hitchins, he found means to 
execute a grand work which had hitherto been only the day 
dream of his life, by printing in certain of the free cities of 
Germany the New Testament in English, translated by himself 
mairly from the original Greek. The several issues which one 
after the other were surreptitiously imported into England were 
seized by the authorities and publicly burnt, so that ot a first 
edition of the Gospels of St. Matthew and St, Mark, completed in 
1524-5, n0 copy is known to exist; of a quarto volume with 
marginal glosses, commenced before 1526, only thirty-one leaves 
survive in the Grenville Collection at the British Museum; of an 
octavo New Testament without notes, which must be referred to 
the year 1525-6, but two copies are extant—one in the Library of 
the Baptist College at Bristol, with the title-page wanting; a 
second, with the title-page, but otherwise very imperfect, in that 
of St. Payl’s Cathedral. The last years of his life, until he was 
put to death as a heretic at Vilvoord, near Brussels, in September 
1536, were spent partly in writing theological tracts which for 
coarseness and virulence could not have been surpassed by his 
enemies and utors, partly in translating from the Hebrew 
the Pentateuch, the prophecy of Jonah, and (as it would seem) the 
historical books of the Old Testament down to 2 Chronicles. His 
last considerable revision of the New Testament, on which his 
posthumous fame chiefly rests, is that of 1534, but he is all 
to have published no less than twelve editions of it in all, 
circumstances of his death, the political phase assumed by the 
Reformation in England, and doubtless in some measure the de- 
testable spirit pervading some of his controversial tracts, cast a 
shadow over his memory for full three centuries, and assign 
to others who were but his humble followers the high praise 
which is his rightfuldue, But since the reprint of his octavo 
Testament of 1526, and Mr. Offor’s memoir of his life and 
writings pat forth in 1836, his place as one of the greatest bene- 
factors of our Church and nation has become better understood 
each successive year. Mr. Francis Fry in 1862 published a costly 
facsimile edition (consisting of only 177 copies) of the self-same 

* Facsimile Texts. The First printed English New Testament. Trans- 
lated by William Tyndale. Photolithographed from the unique Fragment, 
now in the Grenville Collection, British Museum. Edited by Edward Boorroe 


Associate, King’s London, F.R.G.S., &c. London: 8 
Square, 15 February, 1871. 4to. pp. 70; lxii- 
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pook of 1526. Canon Westcott notes him as one “to whom it 
has been allowed, more than to any other man, to give its charac- 

isti to our lish Bible” ; a man, too, “not unworthy 
of the glorious honour the obtainment of which, indeed, he 

ually lived and died” (History of the English Bible, p. 31); 
shile the bishop of his native diocese has inscribed his most recent 
work ever fresh and to be honoured, of 
William e ire,’ once despised outcast 

Mr. Arber, whose name is to us, has imitated Fry’s 
facsimile edition of the octavo New Testament of 1526, by pub- 
lishing in photolithograph its earlier contemporary the Grenville 
fragment, touching up and making perfect some places where its 
lines or letters are faded or broken. In 1836 these leaves eeit 
being accidentally came into the possession of Mr. 
Rodd, the eminent on bookseller, who recognised the remark- 
able initial Y on the int ee of the Prologue as identical with 
one in another book cg at Cologne in 1534 by Peter Quentel. 
Further search had led to the discovery that the type employed 
and the cuts with which the leaves are decorated may be seen in 
other works published by the same printer from 1521 to 1540; 
when a fortunate accident fixed their date with yet greater preci- 
sion. Between the Prologue on seven leaves, and the poor re- 
mains of the first Gospel (ending ch. xxii. 12, “ how camyst thou 
in hydder | and”) on twenty-three, is inserted one leaf containing 
on its first page a list of the books of the New Testament (in 
which “The pistle unto the Ebrues,” those of James and Jude, 
follow the third of John), while the reverse is covered by a quaint 
wood a (the reputed work of Antony of Worms) repre- 
senting the Evangelist in the act of writing, and dipping his pen 
into an inkhorn held out to him by an angel. Now this self-same 

of 


engraving occurs on the title- the Commentaries of Rupers 
tus “ In Matthacem, de gloria flit hominis Libri xiii.” &e. 
that in the latter book 'the cut is mutilated at the bottom to 
e room for words which stand under it, “ Apud foelicem Colo- 
niam Anno salutis 4.D.xxv1. Aeditio prima.” Hence it is plain that 
the quarto New Testament, which must have been printed while 
the engraving was:still perfect, can be no other than that edition 
of three thousand copies which John Dobneck, surnamed Coch- 
leus, claimed credit and reward from Henry VIII. forhaving stopped 
at Cologne in ae He ts it indeed as a translation from 
the German of Luther, which had first appeared in 1522, made by 
two English tes (the-second being probably Tyndale’s friend 
John Frith), who, when driven from Cologne by means of 
Cochleeus’ interest with the Senate of that city, carried with them 
the sheets already printed, cungeising signatures A to K, and 
forthwith completed the volume at Worms simultaneously with 
the octavo of 1526, which was published almost sprites, “ype 
it. Since the Grenville fragment extends only to signature H, the 
whole of it must have been executed at Cologne. As to the con- 
nexion subsisting between the versions of Luther and Tyndale, 
though Mr. Arber is content to “remit this subtle question for 
resolution to abler hands” (p. 67), Canon Westcott (History of 
the English Bible, pp. 173-208) has amply vindicated our coun- 
tryman’s originality as a translator, his substantial inde- 
pendence as ascholar. Yet he plainly used Luther’s translation 
throughout his whole work, as indeed any wise or modest man 
could fail to do, and he adopted that Reformer’s doctrinal 
views in their naked extravagance. The very order of the 
sacred books we have described above is borrowed from Luther, 
asisa portion of the Prologue to the Grenville quarto, which 
is his earliest writing now extant. Beyond question his 
intercourse with the t German at Wittenberg, to which 
Cochlesus testifies, must have powerfully influenced one who had 
never yet been brought into close contact with a firmer will or 
Since the quarto of 1525 (a) and the octavo of 1526 (6) were 
in the press together, it would be strange if there were any wide 
divergences between the texts they exhibit, though in after years 
Tyndale’s habit of severe and patient labour, and his love of 
‘minute accuracy, caused him to make many changes in his later 
editions, most (thongh by no means — of them for the better. 
Indeed the variations are so inconsi e, except in the spelling, 
which in both books is as capricious and rude as can be imagined, 
that but for the sake of the marginal notes or glosses which the 
quarto alone contains, it would not be worth Mr. Arber’s outlay 
and pains in rr yer | it; a collation with Fry’s text would 
have been all that could be needful. We compared the two 
books very carefully in the tenth and seventeenth chapters of St. 
Matthew, without finding any differences, not being orthographical 
or purely errors of the press, except the following trifles :— 
Ch. x. 1. Power agaynst unclene spyrites (a); power over all unclene 
Thaddeus a); Taddeas 6). © Of chane (a); of cane 
. Unto 4); to (6). 7. Howe the lom (a) ; that the kyngdome (0), 
9. Nether brasse (a); nor brasse (b). 11. Whatsummever (a); whatso- 
ever >. From thence (a) ; thence (b). 415. Gommorra (a) ; Gomora (6). 
2. oure heed (a); youre heedes (6). Ch. xvii. 10, 11, 12. Helyas (a) ; 
hiea (b >. 14. Unto him (a); to him (6). 26. To him (a); unto 


A fair notion of the general tone and spirit of Tyndale’s earlier 
editions may be gathered from the subjolned ene extracted 
from the quarto of 1525. The passage ( 
though a plain narrative, has given translators some trouble :— 
When to . They that te to gaddre 
mony | eaiae Peter and oad? doth youre master pay tribute? he 


att, Xvil. 24-27), | 


sa) And when h in to the house | Jesus °s] to 
| Ive. : what thynkest ? of do 
erthe take trybute | or poll money ? of their chyldren | or of stra 
Peter sayde unto him | of straungers. Then saide Jesus to him agai 
ar the chyldren fre.* Neverthelesse lesse we'shulde offende the 
see and caste in thyne angyll | and take the fysshe 
hast his mouth | thou shalt fynde a pece of 
pence that take and paye for me and the. 
To the word “fre” is appended in the margin this truly charae- 
teristic comment :— 
* Fre. Though Christ were fre he trybute for his neghburs 
Bie brothers | brother withall. 
Comfortable doctrine this, as reduced to practice in Germany 
during the revolt of the peasants that very year. The text, how- 
ever, well illustrates Professor Li t’s judgment that, while 
the great merit of our version of Seri “is its truly English 
character—the strength and the homeliness of its this 
English Bible 


once saw a list of about 
ae first thoughts are better than the corrections in his:chief 

ition of 1534: the i 
mend to the N. T. Revision Co 


Version derived from Coverdale, the Great, and the Bi F 
Bibles. ion. “ poll 
money ” was not carried ugh the paragraph, which would re- 


move the impression our existing translation conveys that it was 
Roman tribute which was demanded of our L whereas 

whole argument rests on the fact that it was the Jewish Church 
Rate he was asked to pay—the half-shekel of poll money to be 


‘devoted to the Temple service :—Exod. xxx. 13; xxxviii. 26. 


is rather a favourable specimen :— 

transmu' t ought of one language @ expression to 
free a people from ignorance, pri mental and spiritual serfdom. Yet 


Ceaselessly for 
his Pe work; yet, so to 
. For exam was a man 

way than a, ‘Thomas Cromwell, or even More, h 

ing so bright a wit as he had: yet perhaps he has not 

character, 0 wo! purpose, justifies our ever revering 
him as the great Apostle of our early Reformation. 


OVERALL’S DICTIONARY OF CHRONOLOGY. 


What kind of men can be who write them? "What 
kind of men can they be who them? Here is a thick 
edit, and which could not have compiled and edited without 
turning over a great number of books on a great variety of sub- 
jects. What kind of man ecan}it be who has zeal and patience 
to go h so much labour with the hope of handing on know- 
ledge to* others, but who seems to gain lute! 
himself in the process? We have no doubt that the mind‘of Mr. 
Overall is stored with dates; we.are sure {that he could tell us 
offhand when thousands of thi happened er 
mew or have utterly forgotten ; for all that he has really 
he attaches no meaning whatever. Overall “‘eraves the 
indulgence of his readers for the errors which must inevi 


slips of which:the wether i is commonly the 


* The Dictio 
Compiled and 
Tegg. 1870. 


by William Henry Overall, F.S.A. London: Wm. 


7 
| 
| 
| 
| 
uch even of his peculiar diction abides in It ‘to this day, & 
where it has been departed from it is not always for good. “We ‘ 

“ Jesus spake first to him,” or even old Wickliffe’s “came before 
him,” as superior to “prevented him,” which the Authorized 3 
| 
| 

| 
We have little to ———_ Mr. Arber’s literary contribution to & 
: this volume in the shape of an Introduetion of about seventy . 
| — pages relating to the life and writings of Tyndale. 3 
| We do not observe that he has added much to the materials : 
already Fagen with which those who care ‘for such subjects - 
| are by this time tolerably familiar. We certainly cannot con- Ze 
gratulate him on his critical diseernment, on his 
| ment, or vividness of description. He has undertaken to pu & 
i a most interesting document, the single surviving copy of which is Be 
: exposed to the inevitable risks of loss or accident, and he has so 
discharged his self-imposed and useful task as neither'to merit ; 
distinguished praise incur serious his somewhat 
unpractised style the following summary 0 ero’s character ‘ 
for each pow articular of which we should be to vouch . =e 
by the grace of God so it was. ge saw. his life’s work accompli : 
Ere’he was taken away, the Eng ish ploughboy came to know the erie & 
tures. He was a and ited man. 
f 
have found their way into a work of this magnitude and. compiled = 
from so many sources.” This indulgence no fair critic would 
refuse. No man, not the most accurate of men, ever put together 
a book, especially a book of reference, of 923 pages, without its 
d 
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self, would remain unconscious to the end of time, which he most 
likely does not see to be errors when they are pointed out to him-— 
errors which simply show that he is writing about things which 
he does not understand—are entitled to no indulgence at all. If it 
be said that no man can understand all the subjects which a man 
comes across in putting together a work of reference of this sort, the 
answer is that such a work, if it is to be of any use at all, cannot be 
put together by any one man, but must be the joint work of several 
men, each of them understanding his own subject. But books of 
reference are one of several classes of literature which are under a 
ban. There must be such books; to a large class of people they 
are all in all, not servants but masters. And there is no one, 
however deep his own researches, who is not now and then 
glad to refresh his memory on some point by turning toa dictionary 
or a chronological table. But, to serve either of these purposes 
to any effect, they must be put together by quite another class of 
people from those who commonly do put them together. A book 
of reference, like a county history, must, to be good for anything, 
be written by men of a who, as a rule, will not stoop to write 
either books of reference or county histories. 


Mr. Overall’s book, it seems, is a “reconstruction” of “ the 
well-known and popular work entitled Tegg’s Chronology,” our 
knowledge of which well-known and popular work comes, we are 
sorry to se, wholly from Mr. Overall’s mention of it. However, 
Mr. Overall was set to revise and modernize Zegy’s Chronology 
for a new edition, but he found “therein so much that was un- 

to the present generation, and so many additional par- 
ticulars requisite to bring the work down to the present time,” 


_that, instead of merely revising and modernizing the book, he 


“attempted its reconstruction.” How much therefore is Tegg, 
and how much is Overall, we have no means of knowing. But 
Mr. Overall, assures us that ‘No exertions have been spared to 
afford correct information on all subjects, the original authorities 


-having been consulted where possible.” Now, as we before said, no 


one man, however great his exertions, can afford to others, because 
he cannot collect for himself, correct information on all subjects. 
But about the original authorities we really believe Mr. Overall. 


It is curious that his book is most trustworthy in a class | 


of things which we should not have expected to find in it at 
all—small out-of-the-way pieces of history, often local history, 
which it must have taken some research to get at. Mr. Ove 
is much more likely to give the right date to the rise and 
fall of a castle or an abbey than to the rise and fall of an empire. 
But then to get the right dates for the castle or the abbey, if Mr. 
Overall once goes to the right book he has nothing to do but to copy 
what he finds there. But for the rise and fall of the empire he 
must not only go to the right book, but he must understand what 
he finds there, and, to understand what he finds there, he has 
commonly to cast aside a heap of popular prejudices and confusions, 
which it is no easy task to do. It is strange to turn from the 
really accurate statements which Mr. Overall makes about several 
very small matters to such astounding entries us the following :— 
Asia.—The early history of this country is the history of the world. The 
Romans held it to the period of the Mahometan conquest, 638. The 
Crusades carried civilization into this kingdom. Two Venetian gentlemen 
visited no 1250, Nicolo and Maffio Polo; Vasco de Gama made a voyage 
1498, &c. &c. 
colonies The first colony is mentioned in Acts xvi. 12, Philippi, in 
Macedonia. The Greeks and Romans early began to establish colonies or 
settlements, and in later times the Portuguese, the Dutch, the French, and 
the English in the reign of James I. 


In this last case it would seem as if Mr. Overall unluckily 


_ knew too much. The perfectly original notion of Philippi being 


the first colony would seem to be a grotesque misconception of the 
words of the original, tori pepidog 
Maxedoviac, codwvia. After this it is perhaps not wonderful that 
Mr. Overall seems to look upon Greece and Cumberland as cities. 
Of Cumberland, sary several particulars before and after, we read 
that it was “fortified by William I. 1072, the city rebuilt by Rufus 
1092.” Going a few millenniums back we read “ Greece, Ancient, 
founded, B.c. 2089.” The fortification of all Cumberland by the 
Conqueror, a work which surely no smaller man could even have 
thought of, we give up in despair; but the rebuilding of Cumber- 
land and the foundation of ancient Greece we conceive to refer to 
the cities of Carlisle and Sicyon respectively. At least we have a 
vague recollection that, in Lempriére’s Dictionary or somewhere or 
other—it is better not to be too positive in such abstruse matters 
—the beginning of the kingdom of Sicyon is fixed to the mythical 
date of B.c. 2089 or something like it. 

It is rather funny that this entry about “ Greece Ancient” is 
followed by one on “Greece Modern,” which we think is almost 
the only glete in the book where our chronologer breaks through 
the solemn decorum of his craft, and bursts into a strain of enthu- 
siastic eloquence, telling us how, “ though lost in name, this nation 
had so far survived, but they were doomed to be the slaves of the 
Moslem in the most demoralizing and degrading of all slavery,” 
&c. &c.; and so on with the details of the War of Independence, 
— at greater length than anything else. The explanation of 

is we take to be that the first edition of the original Tegg was 

ublished in 1822, when Greek matters filled the mind of every- 
ly. Our readers will perhaps by this time be able to guess what 
kind of food they are likely to get with regard to any of the chief 
European States. England of course got its name by a formal 
decree in the time of Ecgberht, it was divided into counties by 


Hengest was “ the first monarch of Britain.” And here is a traly 
enlightened account of the “ English Language ” :— 

English Language.—The Celtic tongue spoken by the natives before the 

Roman invasion. The Saxons having overrun the country, their ] 
was generally adopted, and was used in all legal documents until 1066. The 
Latin, or Norman French, was then ordered to be used. 
This odd notion about English being abolished by law in 1066 is, 
we believe, very common; it most likely comes from the false 
Ingulf; but Mr. Overall, who describes himself as “ Librarian to 
the Corporation of the City of London,” is the last man who ought 
to fall into it. Has he never seen the special Magna Carta of his 
own city, the deed in the English tongue subscribed by the hand 
of the Conqueror ? 

We make a dash at another part of Europe, and read as 
follows :— 

Austria.—Charlemagne erected the German empire in the 9th century, 
after he had subdued the inhabitants of the south bank of the Danube to the 
east of the river Ens, and successfully repelled the incursions of the Huns 
and other barbarous nations. It was then called Ost-reich, or the East 
Country. Upper and Lower Austria were joined together in the rath 
century, and the title of Margrave merged into that of Duke. 


Over the page we get a list of “ Emperors of Austria,” — 
from Rudolf, taking in divers Dukes, Kings, and of course sev 
real Emperors, as also Maria Theresa. On the other hand we get 
under the head Germany another list of “ Hereditary Emperors of 
the House of Austria,” beginning with Albert the Second and 
ending with Charles the Seventh. Yet under the head of 
“Electors of Germany ” we read that the “ Empire was declared 
hereditary in 1804.” We suppose that Mr. Overall has been un- 
lucky enough to light somewhere or other on the words Erbkaiser 
von Oesterreich. The “ Barrier Treaty ceded the Low Countries 
.to the Emperor Charles the Fourth of Austria in 1715,” yet the 
, same Charles the Fourth or another appears elsewhere in the more 
| obvious time and more obvious employment of “ acre Bhs golden 
, bull in 1356 “relating to what became a fundamental law of the 
| Empire.” Yet oddly enough a Golden Bull is described to be “a 
decree from the Papal authority.” 

Let us take a few more things at random. Here is a lucid 
account of the Basque Provinces :— 

The —_ of these provinces is obscure ; they were known to the Romans, 
and for a long while resisted the Goths, but succumbed to them, 585. 
“ Dodona, Greece, the seat of one of the most ancient oracles of 
Greece, was totally destroyed in the 7th century B.c.” “ Clifford 
Castle, Herefordshire, was built by Lord Clifford, 1084. Fair 
Rosamond, the Inamorata of Henry L., lived here about 1104.” 
“ Prussia, Europe, was inhabited by Germanic tribes of Goths, 
who gave place to the Teutonic tribes, and who were in tum 
driven out by the Slavonic tribes. A kind of military colonies, 
called Marches, were founded for the defence of the frontier after 
the Treaty of Verdun, a.p. 843.” “ The first Bishop who aban- 
doned the use of wigs was Richard Bagot, hogs of Bath and 
Wells, 1825, but other authorities give the date, 1 « ie ae 
Bagot was consecrated to Oxford in 1829, and translated to 
and Wells in 1845. 


is generally sounder than what he has to say about greater 
things; yet here is an odd confusion between Dorchester and 
Durham :— 

Dorchester, Oxfordshire, the ancient Durocina of the Romans. The 

cathedral built in 1093; mave and aisles erected by Bishop Flambard, 
1104-33 ; the galilee by Bishop Pudsey, 1180; chapel of the Nine Altars, 
founded by Bishop Poore, 1242, and made a bishopric; removed to Lincoln, 
1074; the building partially destroved by fire, Aug. 7, 1613; the Abbey 
church founded by Alexander, Bishop of Lincoln, 1140 ; school founded by 
Edward Hardy, Aug. 3, 1579. 
Further, we have a bit of scandal about the British Solomon 
which we never heard of before, but which Mr. Hepworth Dixon 
can doubtless tell us all about. Under “ Conspiracies and Insur- 
rections in England,” ranging from Ralph of Norfolk to the 
Fenians, we read :— 

ge James I. by the Marchioness de Verneuil, his mistress, and 
others. 

Lastly, here is the oddest turning about of a small bit of 
political philology that we ever remember to have come across:— 

Bonaparte family, the great name of modern history ; this name, Italian- 
ized, is written Buonaparte. 

Such is a Dictionary of Chronology published in the year 1870. 
One or two things had latterly made us begin to have some small 
hopes for the general reader, but what is to become of that most 
ill-treated of mankind if he honestly goes and asks for bread, and 
gets instead such stones as are given him by Messrs. Tegg 
Overall 


PLINY'S LETTERS BY CHURCH AND BRODRIBB.* 
LTHOUGH at secondhand they d for models of com- 
plete letter-writing with the generation that read the Tatler, 

Pliny’s Letters will not bear comparison with those of Cicero. 
With many valuable ingredients, they lack spontaneity and light- 


* Select Letters of Pliny the Younger. Latin Text, with English Notes. 
Edited by A. J. Church, M.A., Lincoln College, Oxford, and W. J. Brod- 
ribb, M-A., late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. London: 


lfred, and so forth, but it is something new to be fold that 
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ness of touch ; their ease is too manifestly the result of revision 
and erasure. Both writers have more or less vanity and self-love, 
the same epistolary coquetry, and the same eye to smartness; but 
jn addition to his advantage in point of brains and calibre, the older 
‘Roman’s very absence of reserve, and deficiency in delicacy and 
taste, make his confidences to his correspondents more racy 
and amusing. If Pliny indulges in gossip about a senator turned 
fessor in exile, the mot, for the sake of which the metamor- 
osis is said to have been made, is clothed in less caustic language 
than Cicero would have used; if he petitions Tacitus to find a 
niche for him in his histories, and proceeds to inspire him as Cicero 
did Lucceius with his “ acts and monuments,” it is with a less bold 
front, and with the accompanying salvo, “quanquam non exigo 
ut excedas act# rei modum ” (A. v. § 10). As open as Cicero to 
yanity, and delicately sensitive to the blandishments of the book- 
seller who told him that there was no falling-off in the demand 
for his revised speeches, Pliny cannot swallow his own doses of it, 
except homeceopathically. e has a conscience and a sense of de- 
cency and modesty, amusingly exhibited in his letter to Saturninus 
(B. i.); wherein he consults him as to the publication of a speech to 
his fellow-townsmen on the occasion of his presenting them with a 
public library. In a strait between seeming to publish his own 
good deeds proprio motu, and a desire to disseminate his views 
and practice as touching education and liberality, his good taste 
bids him refer the decision to his friend, or, in other words, angle 
for over-persuasion. No such finesse would have seemed necessary 
to Cicero; no such qualms would have troubled his more robust 
vanity ; but Cicero was not, in the same sense and to the same 
extent as Pliny, a gentleman. It is the charm of Pliny’s Letters 
—as Dean Merivale has truly said—“ that they give us the fullest 
and fairest portrait we possess of a Roman gentleman”; such as 
indeed Pliny was emphatically “in mind, breeding, and posi- 
tion.” Well-born, well-bred, a- refined, thoughtful student, a 
painstaking advocate and conscientious public servant, an inti- 
mate in the very best and noblest society—male and female—of 
Rome under the Empire, Pliny had such obvious advantages and 
qualifications for noting down the aspects as they occurred to 
him of Roman life, manners, character, and no-character, that 
it is impossible his Letters should ever cease from perennial 
favour with those who have once made their acquaintance. A 
stimulus to making it with those who have not done so, and a 
handy refresher for those who have, has recently been added to 
our classical literature in an edition of Selected Letters by Messrs. 
Church and Brodribb, two well-tried scholars who have already 
sounded the depths of contemporary history, and, in their useful 
editions of a large portion of the works of Tacitus, given ample 
earnest of their capacity for illustrating the letters of that histo- 
rian’s friend, and, we might almost say, biographer. 

The subject-matter of Pliny’s Letters is so various, and at the 
same time so curiously interesting, that it is no small service which 
these twin editors have performed in parcelling out their selections 
under five heads, so as to afford a reader the easiest access to the 

icular phase of Roman life and manners which he requires. 
Does he wish to refresh his memory with the precedents and prac- 
tices of the law courts, especially the court of the Centumviri, 
wherein Pliny aired an oratory based on the model of Demosthenes 
and of Cicero’s rival Licinius Calvus, and condescending at times 
to avail itself of Cicero’s AjevOor, the reader has but to turn to 
the section uf Letters which is headed C. He will there find 
that among the more reputable advocates Thrasea’s rule was 
law as to what sort of causes should be undertaken—namely 
(1) those of friends; (2) those which were left in the lurch as 
difficult or hazardous (“ destitutas”); (3) those which were of 
a nature to establish a — (C. iv.); and that to these 
Pliny thought a fourth class of causes should be added, “ claras 
et illustres.” He may learn, too, the tricks of the less 
reputable counsel, and notably of Pliny’s béte noire, the vete- 
ran pleader and informer Regulus, who used to paint round 
his right eye if he was for the plaintiff, and his left eye if 
he was for the defendant, and so, according to the explanation of 
our editors, to give more fire and expression to the orb he was 
bringing to bear on his antagonist for the time (C. iii. § 2, note). 
This worthy was not above packing audiences and paying cla- 
queurs, or, as they were called, cogoxdsic (th. xadeiv), and 
always stuck up for the right of speaking as long as he pleased. 
Though Pliny never tires of showing him up—as may be seen 
on reference to several of the mi eous letters in Section E.— 
it is amusing to find him in C. iii. naively confessing that it was 
not unpleasant to be counsel in the same case with Regulus, 
because he got all the odium of having packed an audience, and 
his colleagues the advantage, without the discredit, of having a 
full court to address, albeit so got together. To many no doubt 
this section will have a special interest, whilst to as many more 
the Section A., which comprises historical and political letters, 
will have achief attraction. This section has letters commemo- 
rating the noble Arria, wife of Peetus; the votary of science and 
duty, the elder Pliny; and a fine old octogenarian veteran, Ver- 
zinius Rufus, who (not exactly in the same sense as Lord 
Brougham, who read his own obituary in the Times) posteritati 
sue interfuit, and divided a life, spared for thirty years after his 
oem exploit of quelling the revolt of Vindex, between consular 
onours and his pleasant retreat at Aleium (nidulum sue senectutis 
A. ix.), In Letter x., A., about this last worthy, we have an 
interesting disquisition as to which is the more vainglorious process 
to write your own epitaph, as Verginius did, in a single unvar- 
nished elegiac couplet, or to give out egotistically and loudly, like 


Frontinus, that “the cost of a monument is superfluous; our 
memory will live, if by our lives we have deserved its doing 
so.” Pliny justifies Verginius and his honest pride in preference 
to the aping humility which found favour with the other; 
and he asks, “An restrictius arbitraris per orbem terrarum 
legendum dare, duraturam memoriam sui, quam uno in loco 
signare, quod feceris? ” (A. x. § 6). Another notable letter in 
this section (A. xvi.) has reference to the recurrence to vote by 
ballot, for the purpose of aig So disorders incident to public 
voting. Pliny thinks that the ot may work well for a time; 
“but,” he adds—and his “ but ” is worth considering even at this 
eleventh hour—“ Sed vereor, ne procedente tempore ex ipso re- 
medio vitia nascantur. Est enim periculum, ne tacitis suffragiis 
impudentia irrepat. Nam quotocuique eadem honestatis cura 
secreto, = palam? Multi famam, conscientiam pauci verentur” 
(§ 8). There is a weight of its own in these sentences which 
tells in favour of the reflection and good sense of the writer ; though 
it must be admitted that some of his Letters, e.g. that about his 
prosecution of Publicius Certus, descend here and there into 
twaddle and small-beer-chronicling. The letter to which we refer 
is the sixth of the A. section; and we there learn from Pliny’s 
pen that though Certus escaped conviction and capital puni 
ment, he died, or ought to be believed, for example’s sake, to have 
died, of reading Pliny’s speech for the prosecution. It was, no 
doubt, a case of “ post hoc” non “ propter hoc” ; but it is not the 
less amusing to note Pliny’s credulity in affirming that he had it 
on credible authority that from the time of the publication of that 
eech the image of the speaker never left the mind’s eye of 
rtus, and that Pliny the ——— seemed to “hang over him 
with a drawn sword.” A tolerably warlike picture of the peaceful 
and preoccupied scholar who, when he went a boar-hunting, was 
at with style and notebook, in order that, if he | d no 
game, he might yet bring some trophies back (see Section D. ix.)! 

Besides the sections at which we have glanced, there are three 
others—namely, that which, under the head of B., contains Pliny’s 
correspondence on literary subjects; Section D., which comprises 
the letters connected with the author’s private life and character ; 
and Section E., which, under the term “ miscellaneous,” embraces 
his well-known descriptions of his Laurentine and Tuscan villas, 
his story about the Dolphin (E. xxvii.) and “the Haunted House” 
(E xiv.), his letter respecting the Roman Knight who, as we 
should have said a winter or two ago, was “speked” and never 
heard of after (E. xiii.), with divers other narrative, descriptive, 
anecdotic, and sensational letters. To our fancy Sections B. and D. 
bear the palm in interest as well as variety. In one letter of the 
former group the practice of translation and retranslation from 
the Latin and Greek, and of comparing the original with the copy 
with an eye to improvement of style, is commended to a lit 
correspondent upon the soundest — In another, the 
solace of literature is quoted as the sole effectual remedy for over- 
much grief at the loss of friends and the sufferings of those dear 
tous. ‘Three letters of the B. section-give a 7 pleasant idea of 
the relations between Pliny and Tacitus, and two others of 
Section D., about the boar-hunting, supplement the sketch of this 
friendly intercourse. One excuses Pliny’s irrepressible gratification 
at being introduced to a stranger as a distinguished literary man, 
and at the stranger’s surmise, “Then you must be Tacitus or 
Pliny ” (B. x.) ; one admires his pride in recounting the stupendous 
capacity for work of his distinguished uncle, and his modesty in 
saying that his own studies are but child’s-play in comparison. 
Then we have a portraiture of the wealthy, luxurious, popular 
poet and man of taste, Silius Italicus, who could not resist buying 
villas and statues and busts for the buying’s sake, and whose rooms 
were crowded by virtuosos and men of letters, out of regard not 
for his rank, but for the charms of his conversation. Again, there 
is in B. xiii. an obituary notice of Martial, written in a pleasant 
vein enough; although the writer appears somewhat en grand 

igneur when he tells his correspondent that on Martial’s depar- 
ture for Spain he made him a little present (Prosecutus eram via- 
tico secedentem), in imitation of the old custom of marking with 
honours or pecuniary presents those who celebrated the praises of 
States or individuals. Martial had written an epigram (x. 19) 
on Pliny, part of which is quoted. 

In the 4th section are seen home glimpses of the writer of 
these Letters, according as his pen serves him to pay pretty com- 
pliments to his wife’s aunt, to promise a visit to his wife’s grand- 
father, to show solicitude for his wife’s health when she is at the 
seaside without him, or to describe to a friend the pursuits of his 
daily life, which ring the changes, for the gr 8 oat on read- 
ing, thinking, or dictating. As a landlord, he thinks it right to 
devote some time, not enough they think, to his tenants’ 
grievances; but he frankly owns that their agrestes querele 
(D. xiii.) enhance by contrast the zest of literature and the enjoy- 
ments of town life. ‘The love-letters to Calpurnia are very 
pleasing, and not unnatural in their expressions. Some of these 
seem to have puzzled the translators who rendered these letters in 
the Tatler; and it is very amusing to compare the bond fide inter- 
pretation of a in D. v. by Messrs. Church Brodribb 
with the hasty guesses-at-truth of Mr. Henley and his “ several 
hands.” Pliny wishes he were near his wife that he might 
satisfy himself “ecquid secessus, voluptates, regionisque abun- 
dantiam inoffensa transmitteres”; t.e. as Messrs. Church and 
Brodribb interpret, “whether she had traversed the luxurious 
and pleasure-seeking regions of Campania without meeting 
any annoyance, anything to offend her.” But the translators 
for the Tatler do not bind themselves to so true and tame a 
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sense. “I wish to be with you,” runs their English, “to 
see how by your amendment you credit the pleasures and plenty 
of that country.” When a W reports upon the well-being 
of one whom he has visited on his travels, he is wont to say, “Hur 
do feed well”; and this translator appears to think that “ feeding 
well” A parallel instance 
of the incuriousness of Henley and his coadjutors, and of the light 
thrown upon Pliny’s text and sense by such painstaking and quali- 
fied editors as Church and Brodribb, occurs in the second of the 
letters connected with the author’s forensic career. In the fourth 
paragraph of it he writes, “ Studiis processimus, studiis periclitati 
gumus, rursusque processimus,” and the new editors interpret his 
words rightly as meaning that “by forensic eloquence” he first 
won advancement, then ran hazards, and then again won standing, 
and made ground ; three periods being indicated—the beginning of 
Domitian’s reign, its latter and more dangerous years, and the 
reigns of Nerva and Trajan. The post-Augustan and Plinian use 
of “studia” in the sense of “forensic eloquence” is constantly 
recurring in Section C. If, however, we turn to the older trans- 
Jators, how pointless, colourless, bald, and unsatisfying is the sen- 
tence given as an equivalent for the Latin above quoted. “I have 
advanced by my studies, I have been red in my studies, 
and again have advanced in them.” As the context relates 
wholly to the law courts and to conte: _— pleaders in 
them, it is simply objectless to make Pliny talk t getting on 
by study, which with him might well mean the pursuits of 
literature. A most h characteristic of the editing of 
these selections is the evident pains and skill bestowed upon the 
illustration of “silver-age” expressions and constructions, such 
as “Se de fortuna vindicare” (A. iv. § 14), “imvidere” with 
an ablative of the thing grudged (A. vi. § 5), and “curato 
ge ” used for “earnest conversation” in the same letter. 
These and similar constructions are ably paralleled from con- 
temporary writers in prose or poetry, and no less pains have been 
taken to discriminate between various readings, and to be guided 
by authority as well as common sense in the discriminative 
e need but point to one letter, very early in the 
volume—that which relates to the death of the elder Pliny during 
the famous eruption of Vesuvius—for an instance of this dis- 
crimination, In A. ii. § 8 the old reading is “ accipit codicillos. 
Retine classiarii imminente periculo exterriti (nam ea villa sub- 
jacebat, nec ulla nisi navibus tuga) ut se tanto discrimine eriperet, 
orant.” And it involves taking “ codicilli,” which usually means 
“ notes,” for “ pugillares,” the word for writing-tablets, 
as well as the crews of fleet have their station or 
barracks (for which “ villa” is certainly a queer word) at Retina, 
- are ee the coast. The commentators would seem to 
ve knock ir heads against the passage, educing from it 
such profundities as the guess that “ classiarii” _- possibly 
mean not the sailors or marines, but—as if the word were derived 
from “ classicum trumpeters. Ther +t result would then be 
that the trumpeters, not the marines, in heir penic prayed for 
safety to their admiral. Messrs. Church and Brodribb do not 
hesitate to prefer the reading of Gierig: —“ Accipit codicillos 
Rectinee Ceesii Bassi imminente periculo ex errite” ; and so the 
sense runs Clearly that Pliny’s uncle receivec a short, hurried note 
from Rectina, the wife of Cassius Bassus, a |: ric poet, whose villa 
was close to the scene of danger, begging foi assistance from the 
ships. This specimen of the sound judgment of our editors is 
but one of many equally sound and more acute. 

It remains to be noted that the usefulness of this volume will 
be not a little marred by the slack correction of the press which 
it has received, and for which, notwithstanding our respect for the 
ability and past labours of the editors, we find it hard to devise any 
excuse. The index is serviceable, the notes are clear and to the 
sag the prefatory matter to each letter is all that can be desired. 

ut for lack of correction and revision there is a constant and 
vexatious discrepancy between the text and the notes. Thus, for 
example, in p. 71 we read of C. Fannius that he was “ varietate 
promptissimus,” and in the notes to the passage in p. 209 it 
appears beyond doubt that the editors meant to read “ veritate 
promptissimus.” At p. 100 the text, in the fifth line, has “ in- 
tentionem jam in finem laxavero.” In the note on the passage at 

. 225 we are told that the common reading “in finem ” cannot 
defended, and that “in fine” is generally accepted. An even 
less excusable piece of carelessness consists in the notes to D. xiv. 
appearing under the head of D. xv. As there is no D. xv., 
ere being only fourteen letters in D. section, a little puzzling is 
needful to explain the blunder. It turns out that the half page of 
notes 231-2 headed D. xiv. belongs to D. viii., several pages back, 
having been shunted out of its place by inconceivable carelessness. 
There is a similar confusion between B, xxv. and B. xxiv.; and 
the number of false concords which the printers have made in 
this volume is also discreditable. It is not our business to divine 
where the fault lies, but we repeat that it is a sore drawback to 
an otherwise good book. 


TAYLOR’S MANUAL OF INDIAN HISTORY.* 
We Aan evER may be the faults of this volume, the work is 
on the whole one of which it would be both ungracious 
and unjust not to speak in terms of high praise. To give in the 
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com: of eight hundred es an adequately detailed history 
of the vast which the to the 
southern point of Ceylon, with the thousand dynasties which hayg 
risen and declined throughout its wide extent, and the inny. 
merable changes which have taken place in the political ang 
religious conditions of its inhabitants, is unquestionably a difficult 
task. ‘This task Mr. Taylor has taken in hand in the spirit of an 
honest historian, and has accomplished with a vigour which raises 
his book far above most of the manuals of ancient or modern higs- 
tory placed before the present generation of sehoolboys, or before 
readers who are compelled to take their knowledge from such 
compilations. In Mr. Taylor such readers will have a guide whom 
they may follow with confidence. At the least they will find in 
him one who will teach them to judge righteously of evil deeds 
which English writers are commonly tempted to palliate oy 
justify, aud who will not lead them to forget that the student of 
istory must after all be himself the judge of the actors in the 
drama, and that the office of the historian is chiefly to supply him 
with the facts on which his judgment must be founded. This 
duty has been so grievously neglected or set at nought by writers 
who profess to instruct the young about our own history or that of 
Greece or Rome, that the contrast of Mr. Taylor’s pages is in this 
ect refreshing. 
the contrast between’ Mr. Taylor’s Manual and that of M. 
Lenormant, recently noticed in the pages of this journal *, we need 
say little. Mr. Taylor is almost wholly guiltless of ——- to 
extract history from the exploits of such beings as Asdahag, Zohak, 
and Feridun, who, to M. Lenormant and Mr. Rawlinson, are like 
Semiramis, Pheidon, Sesostris, and Phoréneus, persons whose in- 
fluence on the history of the world may be determined as safely 
as that of Themistokles or Nikias. Mr. Taylor had shared 
their views, or —— if he had written his book twenty or thirty 
years ago, we might have had a history of the war between Indra 
and Vritra as plausible as the residuum which Mr. Blackie regards 
as the genuine history of the war at Ilion. In the present volume 
this perilous process is confined almost to the few sentences which 
tell us that “ the kingdom of Mithila, now represented by Benares, 
had survived from the period of the Ramayan, 1400 B.c., for King 
Rama’s wife, Seeta, the innocent cause of the war with Ceylon, 
was a daughter of the King of Mithila” (p. 53), and that though 
the existence of Rama has been questioned by many, “his name 
appears as a King of Oudh in the most authentic of Hindoo genea- 
logies, and his place in them gives him a date of about 2000 B.c.” 
(p.43). Afiction becomes not a whit the more a fact because it is told 
in few words; and we might say much about the simple statement 
that Seeta was “carried off by Rawun, King of Ceylon.” Butthe 
being who, after living a thousand years, cuts off his head and 
throws it as an oblation into the fire, receiving as his reward from 
Brahma the privilege of having heads and shapes at will, may be 
dismissed to the limbo where dwell Azidahaka, Asdahag, Zohak, 
and other evildoers; and we may patiently await the time when 
the historian of India will feel as little called upon to give an ac- 
count of their doings as the English historian feels bound to trace 
the fortunes of Brut the Trojan. 

Happily against one fruitful source of error in the history of the 
West the historian in India is to a great extent guarded by the 
nature of his materials. It is scareely possible to build | in 
Indian ethnology the ingenious but baseless fabric reared by 
Niebuhr as the history of the Pelasgic tribes. Whatever the 
Pelasgians may have been, they have so completely vanished, or 
been so thoroughly mixed up with their successors or their con- 
querors, that theasies about them must rest chiefly on ingenious 
conjecture. In India the aboriginal tribes of Khonds, Santals, 
Bheels, Waghurs, Kolees, and others, stand out in as marked a 
contrast now to their Aryan neighbours as they did when the first 
Aryans forced their way into the country; while even in the case 
of those tribes which, as in the Deccan proper and Mysore, have 
been more or less blended with their Aryan conquerors, traces of 
their ancient language and superstitions peculiar to themselves 
mark the old divisions. Mr. Taylor’s chapters on the earliest 

an immigrations are a trustworthy introduction to the later 
history; and where it becomes necessary to give conclusions 
rather than the processes by which they are reached, the student 
is generally referred, not to works out of date, as is the fashion 
with the writers of a certain class of manuals of Western history, 
but to books which give the latest results of historieal research m 
India. In short, the reader of this Manual will have little to 
unlearn, and this is no small gain when he deals with such 
subject as the reign of Chandra Goopta (the more familiar form, 
Chandragupta, must, it seems, be given up). Here for many there 
would be astrong temptation to “ euemerize ” the wonderful stories 
told of this king’s early days; but this temptation Mr. Taylor has 
successfully resisted. Vet the fact, which he does not notice, that 
the known date of his reign convicts of falsehood both the Chinese 
and Ceylonese dates for Buddha’s death, and through these the 
general framework of their chronology, might have led him to 
attach less weight to the genealogies which profess to; mark the 
age of Rama as an historical personage. 

Nor is Mr. Taylor on the whole less successful in his mode of 
telling his story. We lookin vain for the vivid colouring which, 
in his Confessions of a Thug, imparted too much charm to the tale 
of the joys and sorrows of an atrocious scoundrel; but although 
this volume may have few or no eloquent passages, it is seldom 
positively dull; and not a few flaws which disfigure its pages 
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are of a kind which a careful. revision would easily remove. 
There is no reason why the man who sent Megasthenes to Chan- 
ta. should always be called Seleuchus, or why Lord 
William Bentinck should be said to have given to the King of 
Oudh an emphatic and solemn warning in 1837 (705 , when 
we have been told in a previous page that he sailed 
jn March 1835. Among some of the aboriginal tribes, Ohristian 
missionaries, we are informed, have made great progress ; but the 
likelihood of their general conversion is scarcel Pore a by the 
statement “ that it does not seem improbable that the whole may 
‘not gradually embrace Christianity” (p. 37). There is even less 
excuse for the slipshod sentence in which, speaking of the acts of 
Lord Dalhousie’s Administration, Mr. Taylor a “while it 
js impossible to detail and illustrate them, as Mr. Marshman has 
done, the satisfaction of quoting a passage from a celebrated article 
in the London Times cannot be denied” (p. 708). Still worse is 
the sentence which tells us of the Pavia mutiny, that “the 
Meerut action had been twenty days too soon, and instead of a 
simultaneous rising from Peshéwur to Benares, as had been 
planned, the various occurrences were broken in character, and 
some of the most serious had been anticipated and pre- 
vented ” (p. 727). 
An odd look is given to many by inserting among the 
notes notices of events in no way connected with the 
history of India. Mr. Taylor of course thinks that it is well for 
the student of Indian history to remember what was going on in 
other countries at the same time, but these synchronisms sheuld 
be given at the beginning of the chapters, and not by the side of 
ngage, whee they call away the attention for no icular 
reason. Thus we have the entries, “Calicut attacked,” “Goa 
captured,” “ Cuba conquered by the Spaniards,” “Goa retaken by 
Ismail Adil Shah,” as the notes to a paragraph which tells us 
something about Goa, but naturally enough says nothing about 
Cuba. Still more incongruous is the look of another page (213) 
where we have the entries, “ Jumsheed Kootub Shah succeeds 
1543,” “Mary Queen of Scotland,” “Tbrahim Kootub Shah 
crowned 1550,” “ Pope Julius ITT.” 

iy his introductory chapters Mr. Taylor rightly gives an account 
not merely of the present social condition of Hindus and Maho- 
medans in India generally, but of their amusements and sports. 
But if he makes too much of the boys’ kites, he becomes enthu- 
siastic on the subject of the Indian dolls. “O the benign mystery 
of dolls,” he exclaims, “ which inspire such universal love and care 
as is bestowed upon them ounprmbene ”; and nearly a page is 
given to an account.of what is done if the doll is sick or well or 
wants dinner or needs change of air. Without. stickling over- 
much for the dignity of history, we may fairly think that the space 
might have been given with more profit to other matters which 
scarcely receive due attention, It may be doubted, for instance, 
whether we can speak with much confidence about the simplicity 
and purity of the early Hindu religion, in the sense that a strict 
monotheism preceded a vague polytheism, or, as Mr. Taylor 
awkwardly puts it, that “Idolatry had commenced, and the 
worship of one God had been extended to Seeva and Vishnu, 
who had many votaries, long before the rise of Buddhism.” 
We may guess at the meaning which he intends to convey, 
but which is certainly not expressed by his words; but the 
question remains whether the reversed order would not be 
nearer to the facts, or, in other words, whether a definite 
monotheistic doctrine preceded the idolatry which sprang rather 
from many names for one God than from a distinct notion of 
many Gods. We may regret for other reasons his opinion that 
the men of India ge y feel no desire for the education of 
the women, and that not much can be done for female education 
until that of men has reached a higher standard. Impartial 
observers, like Bishop Cotton, have noticed the keen dissatisfaction 
which intelligent Hindus now feel with the enfeebled mental 
powers of the women, and the gulf which is thus placed between 
the husband and the wife; and still more singular is the increased 
desire for seclusion displayed by Hindu or Mahomedan women 
after their conversion to Christianity, in spite of all that can be 
urged against it by their husbands, 

In saying this we have no wish to impute partiality to Mr. 
Taylor. The charge would be unjust; and if he speaks of the great 
Akbur in terms perhaps of exaggerated eulogy, we are ready to 
forgive this as an error on the right side. It is more to his credit 
that he condemns plainly when condemnation is called for. His 
remarks on the execution of Nuncomar may be less incisive than 
those of Macaulay ; but our instincts of justice are satisfied when 
we find the question thus summed up:— 

If fo the English law was ft , it was considered only as fraud 
by natives of ndia. This [Nuncomay’e] of forgery 
before the introduction of English laws, and might therefore be considered 
as unaffected by them ; but the judge argued that he saw the necessity of a 
severe example among a people of lax morality, and whether influenced by 
his friendship for Hastings or not, stood firm ae the legal aspect of the 
case and acted upon it. Hastings gained, for the present, the re-establish- 
ment of his authority and immunity from petty charges ; but the recoil was, 
end, worse himself than the have been; 

entailed years of anxious ® though: many, per 
most, of he guilty of having’ weed 
Elijah Impey for the destruction of his enemy. 

It is unfortunate that when this ally or instrument of Hastings 
is first mentioned in, this history, he should be called Sir Elijah 
y—another instance of the want of care against which it is 


| 


the especial duty of the historian to guard. But the faults of the 
book are not such as to impair its general trustworthiness; and 
in this Manual Mr. Taylor has done good service to the cause 
of true historical knowledge. 


MEMORIALS OF BISHOP HAMPDEN? 
ie was a natural thought in a daughter of Te Te that 
his ecclesiastical career had been too eventful to be to 
pass without record. Yet it may be doubted whether there was 
really room for anything more than a sketch for circulation am 
friends. His relation to the events wi 


Bishop’s supposed opinions had been the subject of some sort of 
condemnation; but in the one case the body from which the con- 
demnation had come was the Convocation of Canterbury, the 
titular legislature of the Church of — in the other case 
it was the ven | of Oxford, a ly i 

strictly ecclesiastical character, and certainly not making up for 


those ecclesiastical te of which the latest’ is at this mo- 
ment raging about our ears, while Mr. Gladstone’s appointment of 
Dr. Temple did but ruffle for a moment the of a few 


country parsonages. 
ton Lectures was well 
ona ie fie 


logical character with which theology had been invested by the 
olastic philosophy. If he had merely denounced particular 
applications of this philosophy, he would have given no offence 
except to those to whom these applications were dear. But to 
denounce logical theology generally was to make himself 
obnoxious to High Ch and Evangelicals alike. Both 
systems equally claim to be logical developments from, certain 
isses. The “vast apparatus of technical terms” which Dr, 
pden laments is the common armoury of combatants of 
both parties. The conclusions at which they arrive may be 
different, but they profess to reach them by the same process. But 
though the Bampton Lectures were preached in 1832, nothing was 
done towards condemning them ti co The intment of 
the Lecturer to the chief Divinity Chair naturally made his 
theological opponents more alive to a latitudinarianism for the 
inculcation of which he was now to have special. opportunities, 
There were others, again, in whose eyes Dr. en had in 
the interval been guilty of a crime greater than . He had 
advocated the admission of Dissenters to the University. Judged by 
later standards, his proposal was moderate enough. Dissenters were 
only to be admitted “ for the purpose of education.” Dr. Hampden 
Soins objection to tests when used “for ascertaining the co: 
tence of teachers or official persons in the University”; he disliked 
them only so far as they operated to exclude any one from the 
benefits of University education. It does not appear that he even 
wished to ovenat Dissenters from the theological instruction 
iven to the members of each College. Probably upon this poi 
e agreed with Dr. Amold, who in a letter given by Mi 
Hampden declares that, whilst he would not shut. out any Dis- 
senter from Oxford merely because he was a Dissenter, he would 
admit no man to a College who would object to attend religious 
worship and instruction. But the advocacy of their admission for 
any Lpurnose and under any restrictions did far more to arouse the 
ire of the Oxford Tories than any amountof heterodox ing; 
the efforts of the Tractarian leaders to oe ther Divinity 
at Oxford free from any infusion of what since been called 
Broad-Church theology were vigorously seconded by that dead- 
weight of prejudice which was afterwards to be brought to bear 
with still ter effect against themselves. Dr. Hampden’s ex- 
perience of the first use to which bree rater put did not 
prevent him, however, from giving a hand to its: employment 


against Mr. W. G. Ward. ent in 
fayour of condemning The Ideal of the Christian from the 
Scholastic Philosophy in its Relation to Christian 


author of The 
Theology. 


The appointment of Dr. Hampden to a bishopric was a 
which i tin but Lord John Russell would have had the probes 
or temerity, to take. He was the only, or at all events the last, 
Prime Minister who created bishops with the view of pro- 


* Some Memorials of Renn Dickson Hampden, Bi: 
— by his Daughter Hienrietia Hampden. Co, 
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7 
which his name is connected might be described inthe words of eS 
the preacher at his consecration—“The occasion of strife is not a 
necessarily the cause of it.” In those who look back wu 
the history of his appointment first to the Regius Professorship 
of Divinity, and then to a bishopric, the principal feeling 
be one of wonder at the want of proportion between the events 
and the excitement to which ew rise. To appreciate the 
change which has passed over the Church of Eneland since - 
that time, the circumstances of Dr. Hampden’s nomination to the 
See of Hereford should be compared with those of Dr, Temple’s 
nomination to the See of Exeter. In both cases the new ae 
18 want by any acciden ess or special preparation ee 3 
the work it took upon itself. Yet the resistance to Lord : 
John Russell’s 7 of Dr. 7 caused the first of 
of England. e “principal obstacle to the union and. peace a 
| the Church of Christ” was defined by the lecturer to he. the 
| 
‘ 
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moting what he held to be sound doctrine in the Church. Lord 
Palmerston for a time promoted men of one school, but he 
was innocent of an ——— predilections in their favour. A 

in Lord po 8 ussell’s reply to an address from certain 
clergy of the Archdeaconry of Bedford, given in the Appendix to 
the Memorials of Hampden, shows that Lord John Russell 


use in cryin where there is no peace. The appointment of 
Dr. Tillotson to the Primacy 


ae a party whose relentless 
fury pursued him to the days 0: 
as & 


his death. They denounced him 

Socinian and an Atheist. Yet our great Deliverer never 
made a wiser or more judicious appointment.” Lord John 
Russell never compares himself to William III. unless he 


feels that he is doing something worthy of his great proto-— 


type. From his own point of view he was probably right in his 
selection of Dr. Hampden, but he underrated the vitality of the 
forces opposed to him. If the learned and polished Latitu- 
dinarianism of the eighteenth century could have again become 


the dominant tendency in the Church of England, the prospects of 
the Establishment might have been brighter than they are now. But | 


_ to say this is simply to say that the ship is in less danger in calm 
weather than ina storm. The discontent of this generation with 


the easy-going ecclesiastical system of the Georgian divines has_ 
been one of its main theological characteristics; and Lord John | 
Russell ry as easily have recalled Tillotson from his grave as | 


rsuaded the Church of England to accept the exclusion of logic 
m theology as a sure road to “ union and peace.” 


In itself, few ecclesiastical agitations have been less table 
than the opposition to Dr. pden’s confirmation. e had 
been indirectly condemned by the Convocation of his University 
upon no formal gr stated, and with no opportunity of | 
heard in his own defence. Even the statute which condemn 
him had been in a measure repealed by the passing, at a later date, 
of another statute which to ordinary minds seemed absolutely in- 
consistent with it. The censure had been cast in the form of ex- 
clusion from the Board which nominated the Select Preachers ; the 
later statute made him the Head of a Board of Examiners in 
Divinity. To accept such a condemnation as a bar to all subse- 

uent promotion in the Church would, as Lord John Russell told 
thirteen bishops who protested against the appointment, have 
been to “virtually assent to the doctrine that a ane of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford is a perpetual ban of exclusion against a clergy- 
man of eminent learning and irreproachable life; and that in fact 
the supremacy which is now by law vested in the Crown is to be 
transferred to a majority of the members of one of our Universi- 
ties.” But circumstances gave the opposition a dignity and im- 
portance to which in i it had noclaim. From the moment 
the paiet at issue became, not whether the election of the Chapter 
should be confirmed, but whether the confirmation by the Arch- 
bishop was a reality or a fiction, many who had no dislike to the 
appointment and would have regretted to see it set aside found their 
pathies enlisted against Dr. Hampden. The equal division of 
pay in the Court of Queen's Bench was a fair expression of the 
oubt which existed as to the true meaning of the statute. But. 
whatever room there might be for uncertainty on this head, it could 
not be doubted that the decision of the Court gave a new charac- 
ter to the relations between the lish Epi 
Crown. The Bishops were now dec to be 
nees of the Prime Minister for the time being. 


no choice but to confirm them, or resign his office. 
cases,” said Lord Denman in reference to this very argument, 
“are ingeniously devised, but are not, and cannot with decency be 
thought, possible.” This was true, no doubt, of what Lord 
Denman would have called extreme cases. That the Archbisho 
might be summoned to confirm an avowed atheist or a pardon 
felon could not be regarded as a practical illustration of the con- 
sequences of Lord Denman’s doctrine. But it was quite possible 
that men whose orthodoxy, at all events in the High Church 
sense of the word, was open to 
the Episcopate without there being any opportunity for a legal 
investigation of their opinions. From the confirmation of Dr. 
Hampden dates the first dawn of a sentiment favourable to dis- 
establishment in the High Church party. 


From the day of his consecration Dr. Hampden settled down 
into that moderate and anti-Roman i 
seems to have been the natural type of his mind. He took great 
interest in the restoration of his cathedral and in the arrangements 
for service being carried on in it during the interval, a point 
which had been strangely neglected for many years previously. 
He was a zealous promoter of all educational efforts in bis diocese, 
and came up in all respects to the modern ideal of episcopal 
activity. Those who had most welcomed his appointment may be 
pardoned some little disappointment at the uneventful character 
of his epi _ It was Dr. Hampden’s t merit that the 

ution to which he had been subjected neither drove him 
further in the direction to which he was supposed to. be inclined, 
nor led him to assume an exaggerated cethodony with the view 
of conciliating opponents. From first to last his character was one of 
great moderation and remarkable consistency, and if he did nothing 
to deserve the prominence accidentally assigned to him, he may 
claim the more credit for having been so little changed by his 
experience of it. 


Bi 
perfectly appreciated the gravity of his own act:—“There is no- 
i h 


te and the | 
e absolute nomi- | 
No matter how | 
unfit they might be for their posts, the Metropolitan would have | 
“Extreme | 


ve suspicion, might be raised to | 


igh Churchmanship which | 


TURKISH HAREMS AND CIRCASSIAN HOMES.* 


Gome of our readers are perhaps in a mood for “ babbling of 
| green fields.” The short foretaste of holiday enjoyed at 
| Easter encourages us to look forward across the 'y expanse of 
| business and pleasure which still separates us from the summer 
vacation. We begin to cast fitful glances at guide-books, to handle 
the gun or the fishing-rod or the alpenstock which is to be 
our companion in future rambles, and to form elaborate pro- 
mes for the proper distribution of the precious moments, 
he working year may be divided into two parts; that duri 
which we are chewing the cud of past recreations, and that in 
which we are looking forward to the recreations that are to come. 
At a we are in the ascending period; we are reaching the 
borders of the desert of business, and catching distant glimpses 
of the land of promise that lies before us, and at such a moment 
| it is agreeable to read books which seem to open out new fields 
for wasting a summer holiday. Turkish Harems and Circassian 
Homes is the title—not perhaps a very appropriate one—of a book 
which promises to afford us this enjoyment. Nothing is more 
_ difficult than to invent an appropriate and attractive title; and we 
| will not quarrel with Mrs. ‘Tiove for not having discovered a 
summary of her book in two one, The name, however, actu- 
ally selected makes it necessary for us to state that it is not an 
investigation, after the fashion of Mr. Hepworth Dixon, into the 
domestic peculiarities of Eastern races; nor is it, as might possibly 
be imagined, a romance descriptive of the adventures of an 
enslaved Circassian sold in the market at Constantinople. Nor, 
again, is it one of those amateur blue-books which are sometimes 
composed by gentlemen who exhaust the social and historical 
henomena of a quarter of the globe in a three months’ tour. It 
is mpd the record of an agreeable holiday, told unpretentiously 
and pleasantly enough, without, it is true, much indication of 
literary talent, but yet agreeable reading for an idle half-hour. 
Mrs. Harvey is one of those fortunate people who can take 
their pleasure after a fashion which, for obvious reasons, is 
denied to most of us. With her husband, sister, and children, 
she was cruising in the schooner yacht Claymore ; and the scene 
— with the appearance of the said yacht in the Golden 
orn. There she went through, and courageously describes, the 
regular round of sights ; she took a Turkish bath, saw the dancing 
dervishes, visited the inside of several harems, lounged in the 
valley of Sweet Waters, cheapened s at bazaars, and was 
magnificently entertained by various Turkish magnates. After 
a stay, as it seems, of some months, the yacht antly encoun- 
tered the dangers of the Black Sea, and, passing through the dense 
white fog which ominously conceals the mouth of the Bosphorus, 
set sail for Sebastopol. The graves of the English and French 
soldiers, the mouldering ruins of the forts, and the battlefields of 
Alma and Inkermann were duly visited, for Mrs. Harvey. professes 
a belief, which she declares to be that of all experienced travel- 
lers, that no place can be thoroughly enjoyed until one has seen 
all the recognised sights. We confess to being heretical on this 
point. We have thoroughly enjoyed many places without visiti 
even the objects which are Fe at to be imperative upon 
reasonable human beings; and the secret of enjoyment is simple 
—_ It is simply to meet one’s conscience boldly, instead of 
weakly giving way to it. Crush down the impulses of duty as 
| they arise, and they will speedily grow faint; obey them, and they 
become an overmastering and tyrannical power. And, therefore, 
whilst one class of experienced travellers is impelled to see sights 
more systematically on every succeeding journey, and thereby 
falls into a bondage as absolute, if not as degrading, as the love 
of spirituous liquors, another and, as we think, a wiser class 
dually wins its way to complete freedom, and rejoices in lying 
idle while others are sadly abandoning themselves to the un- 
| disputed authority of cicerones and guide-books, Luckily, how- 
| ever, as we venture to think, Mrs. Harvey proceeded to a region 
| where no established sights are yet to be seen. The Claymore 
visited Soukoum-Kali, and was, we are told, the first vessel 
which gratified the inhabitants of that remote place with the 
sight of the flag of the Royal Yacht a here is as yet 
no regular round for sightseers. Should Mrs. Harvey visit 
the place, as we sincerely hope it may be in her power to do, 
some fifty or a hundred years hence, she will probably find 
a monster hotel, with a neat series of roads laid out in every 
| direction, and she will be compelled, whether she likes it or not, 
to visit certain orthodox points of view, which not to have seen 
| will be to confess oneself barbarously indifferent to the calls of 
duty. As it was,she could ride about as the fancy took her, 
exploring the lovely glens which descend from the westernmost 
outliers of the Caucasus, and catching unexpected views of the 
distant peak of El Barouz. It is true that certain inconveniences are 
connected with the cere: state of things. Mrs. Harvey had to 
be accompanied on her rides by the Russian Governor and an 
escort of Cossacks, and the discovery of the dead body of a 
soldier near one of the routes over which she passed proved that 


_ the precaution was not altogether needless. The wild tribes 
| of the Caucasus pay a very limited ae oe to Russian autho- 
| rity; and Mrs. Harvey regards it as highly probable that if her 


| party had ventured on a soli expedition, they would have 
compelled to spend some astness and to 


* Turkish Harems and Circassian Homes, By Mrs. Harvey, of Ickwell 
! Bury. London: Hurst & Blackett. 1871. 
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aransom before revisiting the Claymore. Yet, as she properly 
the flavour of gave an additional to the 
expedition ; and perhaps,,when all the chiefs of the Caucasus have 
gone the way of Schamyl, a visit to Soukoum will lose much of 
its charm in losing all its danger. From Soukoum-Kali the yacht 
returned by way of Sinope, and encountered a severe storm which 
sent to the bottom a shipful of Circassian emigrants, and ap- 
ently exposed the more to a certain amount of risk. rs. 
arvey’s description of the storm is spirited, and amongst the best 
things in the book. In the midst of the gale, ‘a deep unearthly 
sound rang through the vessel—the slow heavy toll of a bell that 
seemed to come from beneath the sea.” The Italian crew were 
naturally paralysed with fear for the moment; they fell on their 
knees and prepared for the fate of which the ominous sound 
seemed to give hive Fortunately, it was speedily discovered 
that the supernatural bell was in reality composed of two large 
copper pans, which had broken loose and were striking together 
in the gall The crew recovered their spirits, and the Clay- 
more fought its way successfully through the storm without loss to 
life or limb. Even a goose which h = into fits, either from 
fright or from the rash consumption of half a bottle of turpentine, 
—— recovered, and, we may presume, met ultimately with a 
te more becoming its condition in life. The Claymore, at any 


rate, ie reached Therapia, and Mrs. Harvey’s journey came to 
an end. 
There are unfortunate le to whom the mere mention of a 


yacht causes an uncomfortable spasm. To them the fact that per- 
sons who can afford the —— expense, and who could therefore 
nd their holidays comfortably at the best hotels in Europe, 
should be content to be rolled to larboard and rolled to star- 
board for months together in a “prison with a chance of 
drowning,” is a melancholy though a well-attested fact. From 
certain little facts that come out at intervals we should doubt 
whether all the travellers on board the Claymore thoroughly 
enjoyed the aquatic part of their existence. The unpleasant word 
“sea-sickness ” makes its appearance more than once, and there is 
a reference or two to the ys wee influence of sea-water upon 
ladies’ dresses.. But we must say for Mrs. Harvey that whether 
she did or did not suffer at times the hardships encountered 
by all those who go down to the sea in yachts, the hardships cer- 
tainly did not spoil her temper. She is in a state of uniform 
good-humour towards everybody whom she sees. The Turks, she 
admits, suffer in some ways from the practice of polygam . One 
noble-looking and polished gentleman whom she describes was 
said—and Mrs. Harvey opr believes the story—to have 
killed one of his wives in a fit of jealousy, and afterwards to have 
murdered the man whom he ted by means of cold-blooded 
treachery. ‘ C—— Pasha,” who is the hero of this anecdote, is 
described as “ our agreeable but unprincipled friend” ; and perhaps 
areputation for a murder or two of this kind is not altogether 
a bad recommendation to feminine favour. But though Mrs. 
Harvey very properly finds fault with C—— for his little extrava- 
wae of Lo, she was delighted with the Turks in general. 
*'The more she knew them the more she admired them. ‘“ Bene- 
volence and kindness,” she says, “ are the Fens characteristics 
of both sexes. During the whole period of our stay in Turkey we 
never saw a child ill-treat a helpless animal.” After this favour- 
able verdict on our old allies, she is equally charmed with our 
former enemies. The Russians living in the neighbourhood of 
Sebastopol suffered cruelly from the war, and Mrs. Harvey gives 
a really striking picture of the desolation which still prevails 
throughout the whole district.. But if our enemies look back with 
melancholy to the ch which has come over their country, 
they certainly cherish no bitterness towards particular members of 
the hostile nations. Mrs. Harvey is never tired of dwelling upon 
their generous hospitality, upon their exquisite eocial qualities, and 
upon the heroic self-sacrifice which distinguished them during the 
war. The Circassians whom she met at Soukoum-Kali, and the 
Greeks at Sinope, are treated with equal tenderness. We all have 
our little faults, and the state of society in some of the places visited 
is decidedly primitive ; but, if we may trust Mrs. Harvey’s account, 
the most striking circumstance about the various populations 
which surround the Black Sea is their unvarying amiability to 
strangers and their capacity for rising under more favourable con- 
ditions to a higher grade of civilization. What are we to say to 
this agreeable conclusion? That there is much good everywhere 
for those whose eyes are open to see it? or that people who travel 
in a and have excellent introductions to the most dis- 
tinguished inhabitants of any country are apt to take a some- 
what rose-coloured view of its p: P We do not venture to 
decide the question. It is enough to say that if Mrs. Harvey has 
not dipped very far below the surface of things, she does not pro- 
fess to be more profound than she actually is; and that if we 
are to choose between superficial observation coupled with a dis- 
position to be pleased, and superficial observation coupled with a 
disposition to take offence, we should decidedly prefer the former. 
And we must conclude with the expression of a devout wish that 
we were all able to take comfortable yachts, to enjoy long cruises 
in any region that struck our fancy, and to look upon the external 
World with as little annoyance from sea-sickness, and as strong a 


desire to make the best of everything, as a) to have fallen to 
the lot of Mrs, Harvey. en a 


HE next time that Mr. Holbeach intends to write about a 
village, we hope he will not take the trouble to provide him- 
self with a plot. Let him imitate the itinerant pho phers, 
who, when they come into a new spot, take views of it and of 
everybody in it, without in any way troubling themselves to ask 
what events have gone before them, or to speculate what events 
will come after them. It is possible to find pleasure in a clever 
picture of a pretty face, even though we are not: able to learn for 
certain that the original of it early in life wasted away in a decline, 
or, as the heroine of the story before us, was drowned in a horse- 
pond. A child, indeed, on looking through a book of historical 
portraits, cannot be satisfied till he has asked whether in each 
case it was a good or a bad man, and whether he lost his ‘head 
or was killed in battle. A wicked man who died peaceably may 
— win his consideration for a while, provided that in his 
ifetime he killed a good many people. A good man is passed over 
with utter disregard, unless he were so fortunate as to have earned 
attention by a violent death. As for ourselves, we must confess 
that, just as Billaud complained that he was getting embété with 
Robespierre’s Live Supréme, so are we, as we read novel after 
novel, beginning to feel bored with death. As for the death of 
Cherry White, the Tomboy and heroine of Shoemakers’ Village, we 
utterly disbelieve in it. ‘That admirable young lady would never 
have got into a muddy horse- id; or, if she had got in, would 
easily have got out again. She had reached the end of the last 
volume by all but ten pages, a good husband was ready for her, 
and, though the space left was short, if there was time for a 
funeral there must surely have been time for a wedding. We 
shall not yield, with our author, to the old temptation of the 
churchyard scene, but shall persist in regarding that See 
fresh young lady, Miss Cherry White, as Mrs, Woods, the wife 
of the young minister. If the plot of the story absolutely re- 
quired that she should get into the st our interest 
in her absolutely requires that she should got. out. We 
therefore beg leave to inform our author that hard by this very 
pond were kept the drags of the Royal Humane. Society, that 
Cherry was fished up and restored to lite after Dr. Hall’s 
method of treating the aj ntly drowned had been applied for 
about two hours. Mr. Woods of course was present, and heard 
the fair young creature as she returned to consciousness murmur 
Henry, or Charles, or whatever his Christian name may have been ; 
that is to say, if she, unlike the reader, happened to it, Of 
course they were married as soon as Cherry was restored to health, 
and once every year, on the anniversary of her great deliverance, 
Mr. Woods preached in Sion Chapel a sermon on behalf of the 
funds of the Royal Humane Society. We shall thus lose no doubt 
the pretty description of her grave, “ with a stone border, which. 
enclosed a little garden, and there, according to the season, blow 
snowdrops, pri lilies, the late fuchsias, and whatever else 
the bed will hold, and that remembering love can provide.” On the 
other hand, a marriage affords a great opening for floral decoration, 
and it is just as easy, and a great deal pleasanter, to have the village 
children scattering flowers before a young bride, as to have an 
elderly schoolmistress planting them over a maiden’s grave. We 
therefore altogether refuse to allow Mr. Holbeach to kill off 
his heroine, and wish to inform him that we look. upon his last 
chapter as an attempt, and a very bad attempt too, at a oy if 
he is resolved to go the regular way to work, and to kill off a 
heroine, he must observe the regular rules. Just as the author of 
Sandford and Merton brought up from her childhood a young lady 
with a view to her being his wife, so the novelist brings up a 
young lady with a view to her early death. There is no such 
thing as a case of sudden death among heroines. In their child- 
hood those among them who are to die early always talk in a 
weird kind of way; while a year at least before they die 
they acquire a kind of strange, unearthly beauty, which shows. 
that they are not long for this world. Now Mr. Holbeach, if he 
was bent on killing, had a girl of this kind growing up who, 
according to all the rules of art, t to have lived just pe | 
enough to have joined Cherry and Mr. Woods hand in hand 
to have died as she blessed them. We felt doubly ieved, 
therefore, when we found that it was Cherry who died, while it was. 
her friend Fanny who took the sentimental et at the funeral. 
As for Fanny, though she was a nice little gir , we had quite made 
up our mind to the separation which we looked upon as inevitable ; 
and therefore, when in the last chapter but two she began to talk 
about heaven, we felt sure that her hour was come. Cherry at 
all events, as our readers will see by the following quotation, 
was not at all in that frame of mind which becomes a young 
heroine over whom the last chapter, that most fatal of all Fa 
is impending :— 
“Fanny,” said Ch “ you are always thinking of something or 
to come. “Why cant you enjoy yourself, dear ?” 
“Oh, I do, indeed. I went to tea at Mr. Wicks’s, that goes to the Inde- 
pendents, and we had plum-cake for tea, and cowslip wine after it.” 
“That was nice!” 
“ Yes, and we all sang— 
Oh that will be joyful, : 
When we meet to partmo more, _- 
eaven.” 


“Everybody is bent on talking to me about heaven,” thought Cherry. 
with irritation. j 


* Shoemakers’ Village. By Henry Holbeach. 2vols. London: Strahan 
&Co. 1871. 
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“ Lizzy Wicks says she should like to be in heaven now,” said Fanny. 
“ Oh, does she ?” - 
“I do. not think I can feel like that. Do you?” 
ae never,” said Cherry, decidedly. was quite clear upon that 


And yet Ch in such an im state of mind as that, 
tn lod hosed daylight into the boree-pond, and there is 
drowned. Since Hamlet’s uncle cut off his brother even in the 
blossoms of his sin, we do not know that till Mr. Holbeach’s time 

one has been treated with equal cruelty. But, as we have said 
Sabee, Mr. Holbeach’s readers—and we hope that he may have 
many of them—will refuse to regard this last scene seriously, and 
will join with usin urging him, in a second edition, to cut it all 
out, and together with it the whole plot. The book has too 
mysteries in it, There is one mystery about a body found 
dead, but whose body it is we never Gear! make out. ere is 
a second mystery about a foundling child, who was either the 
child of the unfortunate man who was found dead or of some one 
else who was mistaken for him. There is a third mystery about 
an unfortunate mother and deserted wife, who has for years been 
in search of her lost child, and at last recognises it in the foundling. 
There is a fourth mystery about a drilling-master, who is brother 
either to the dead body or to the man who was mistaken for it. 
And, lastly, there isa complete succession of mysteries in connexion 
with the wicked heroine. In the ladies’ school of the village there 
was an organ, and it was said that “ whenever anything is going 
to happen to anybody who is sleeping in that house, the old organ 
plays of its own accord.” Onenight Cherry, who happened to be 
sleeping in the house, heard “one soli note from the old 
organ.” Happily for her, she leaped out of bed to say her prayers 
a second time, though she still kept “gazing tow the 
door” :-— 

With indescribable horror she saw it positively open about a foot 
—there was no fancy in the matter—a hand came in first, then an arm, and, 
last of all, she saw something, which glittered in the faint moonlight, flung 
towards the pillow she had that moment quitted. 

The next moming “she found nothing whatever; but the pillow- 
case, one side of the bolster, and part of the sheet were burnt into 
holes.” Miss Amelia Luckin, the wicked heroine, the daughter 
of the general shopkeeper and her playfellow, who earlier in life 
had pitched Cherry on her forehead at leap-frog, had now risen 
to such a height of malignant jealousy that she had tried to 
mar her beauty for ever ‘by crowing vitriol on her. Cherry 
with more generosity than wisdom passed over this affair of 
the organ-note and the vitriol in silence, but was soon —_ 
by a mysterious et-book which she found “in her little 
box of secrets er the bed,” and which had been placed there 
by Miss Luckin. Much as she was plagued, the readers of 
her life are perhaps still more so, for in the pocket-book was 
found a manuscript by the mysterious mother all about the 
mysterious cr} which, when printed, fills twenty pages. As it 
happened to be Cherry who had adopted the ee oe Miss 
Luckin’s malignancy this time led at last, though quite un- 

ectedly, to a happy result. In disgust at the happy turn that 
afihirs seemed to be taking, and jealous of Cherry, who from being 
the village Tomboy had become the village beauty, Miss Luckin, 
the “ smalliginant a t,” invited her rival to take a walk across 
the fields. We shall leave our author to finish the account in his 
own 

As the two y women approached the pond, a farm-servant, who was 
busy on a ha: "stack, saw Amelia Luckin pause, as if asking a decisive ques- 
tion. He neither heard the question nor the answer, of course ; but he saw 
Amelia rush to the swollen pond and jamp in, yelling aloud as she did so. 
Not thinking how deep the pond now was, not thinking at all, indeed, and 
certainly not of the oozy, muddy bed of the water, Cherry leaped in to 
save Amelia, and clutched at her. For a minute the man was like one 
drunk or dazed—a precious, irrecoverable minute. The two girls were got 
out of the water, or rather out of the mud, and after some time Amelia was 
found not to be dead. 

Happily this foolish plot forms no great of the book, and 
need the reader. The book is lively enough 
from the humorous deseriptions of manners which it contains. In- 
consistent, too, as in some respects is Cherry’s character, yet on 
the whole the conception is original and clever. Indeed, if we 
had not. taken a great liking to that poung lady, we should not 
have felt so indignant at her end in the horse-pond. As for the 
majority of heroines, they may, for all we care, tumble as often as 
they like into horse-ponds. Certainly we shall not be at the 
trouble to fish them out. But as regards Miss Cherry, who had 
fallen in love with a certain “ character” of a prince, all in tinsel 
and velvet and satin, that was displayed in a shop-window in her 
native village, we are quite ready to say with our author :— 

How I should like to play prince to her. Conceive it. I go into the 
little shop, buy the tinselled-“ character ” for a pattern, and, having recourse 
to a theatrical wardrobe shop, get m up exactly like. Then, at some 
apo moment, I ride up to Tomboy’s mother’s door, and saying 
* What ho, my love, within there ! ” beckon her forth, lift her to the saddle- 
tree in front of me, and so away, away, to the nearest railway station, where 
I put the pony into a box, and take a first-class ticket to the Shetland Isles 
for Tomboy and me! 


Tomboy, however, would not have easily borne transplanting to 
- the Shetland Isles. She required Shoemakats’ Village and all its 
queer characters to set her character off and to bring her humour 
out. There was Mr Bligh the curate, who “was a man who 
liked to ‘ break’ things to people,” and there was Mr. Embler 
the Particular Baptist minister, of whom “ it was not concealed 


among the ‘ brethren,’ and it was openly asserted amon 
‘ sisters,’ that he was proud—or, if that “Y too strong a vow. Bing 
be applied to any emotion of a man who believed in original sin—. 
was conscivus of his legs.” There was the deacon, Mr. Foat, who,: 
according to Cherry, had “ only been dipped in religion as a wick 
is in tallow. It sticks to him, but he don’t know anything about 
it, n0 more than a white post knows what colour it is painted,” 
There was Mr. Tindall Beamish the author and lecturer, who) 
“came forward under double escort, like a deserter, the 
brewer walking behind him and the curate in front.” There wag 
little Fanny, whom we have mentioned before, and who wanted 
to know if “ the great big tank upon Mr. Blinkerton’s garden 
wall was anything like the chamber that was built on the wall, 
for the prophet, where they put the stool and the candlestick for 
him.” There were the working-men, who, whenever they got 
up cross, were supposed by their wives to require “a relish,” 
and who after “cleaning themselves” on Sunday afternoon went 
off “ to the cemetairy, with a vague idea of performing a religious 
duty.” And there were a great many other people besides, for ag 
Cherry once said :— 

Folks differ so; there’s Church people, and Cumbersome Christians, and 
Quakers, and curly hair, and straight hair, and people that can spell properly 
and people that never could, not if they was to swallow a dictionary! 
There’s a show in the village, where there’s a baby with three legs. Look ‘at 
chimney-pots. Why should they be made so different ? But there’s such 
varieties of things in nature, you never know where you are; I suppose it’s 


because landlords have such a variety of dispositions. Characters are ’ 


different, and chimney-pots are different. 

Faulty as is the plot of Shoemakers’ Villiage, inconsistent as are 
the leading characters, and crude as often are the moral reflections, 
Mr. Holbeach has writteft a really clever book. Let us hope that 
he will be satisfied with one attempt at mysteries and a tragic end, 
and for the future will manage to keep his heroine out of a horse. 


pond. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


Sig period of German history which Leopold von Ranke * 
has selected as the subject of his last work is one peculiarly 
appropriate to his genius, being by no means prolific in pict ue 
incidents or expressive of deep currents of popular feeling, but 
being chiefly the chronicle of diplomacy and political intrigue. It 
is strange, almost startling, to observe what restless activity was 
in fact at work underneath the apparently smooth surface of general 
tranquillity, and how perpetually unsuspecting Europe stood on 
the brink of a general war. The mutual jealousy and mistrust 
which occasioned the danger averted it for a time; and when at 
last the political system of Europe broke up, the blow came from 
an entirely unforeseen quarter. The Continental history of the 
ten busy but eventful years now sketched by Von Ranke may be 
defined as that of the unceasing-elforts of Austria, Prussia, and 
Russia to aggrandize themselves at the expense of some member 
of the trio by virtue of an understanding with the other, and the* 
constant frustration of this design from each Power’s suspicion of 
its neighbour’s bad faith and consciousness of its own. Once all 
agreed, and the result was the partition of Poland ; another time 
the Empress Catharine, playing on the Austrian Emperor’s com- 
parative ingenuousness, managed to seize the Crimea without 
giving an equivalent; but in general their mutual distrust 
served as the safeguard of the weaker States. It is notice- 
able that during this period the three Powers were com- 
paratively left to themselves, England being exhausted by the 
American struggle, and France almost disabled by financial 
distress. The springs of transactions accordingly lie in narrow 
compass, and the history of the period may almost be said 
to be condensed into four biographies—those of the Empress 
Catharine, Frederick the Great, Joseph, and his Minister, Prince 
Kaunitz ; of whose ability Von Ranke entertains a very high 
opinion. Catharine only appears incidentally in Von Ranke’s 
work, and the figure of I'rederick, oppressed with years and satiated 
with glory, is rather imposing than prominent. Joseph appears 
as the leading spirit of the time, which may be one reason way 80 
little was achieved in it. Restless, enterprising, and unstable, Jo- 
— attempts much and effects little, unsettles everything and es- 
tablishes nothing. His intrigues with Russia for aggrandizement 
at the expense of Turkey; his endeavours to seize a portion of 
Bavaria, which called the Fiirstepbund into existence to limit his 
power; his disputes with Holland, which ultimately lost him the 
Austrian Netherlands; his well-intended but precipitate eccle- 
siastical reforms, compose a picture of lively but ill-regulated 
activity, aud effectually prevent Von Ranke’s pages from ever be- 
coming d As usual, the historian writes in the spirit of a 
statesman, without passion or partiality; the pellucid smoothness 
of his style is only once ruffled by emotion, when, with the feelings 
of a patriotic Prussian, he depicts the deathbed of Frederick the 
Great. There is the customary extensive use of archives, com- 
prising many unpublished documents, and the ordinary power of 
summarizing results with masterly conciseness. The work is di- 
vided into chapters severally comprising some well-defined section 
of contemporary history, and it will usually be found that the main- 


* Die deutschen Michte und der Fiirstenbund, Deutsche Geschichte von 
F bis 1790. Von Leopold von Ranke. Bd. 1. Leipzig: Duncker & 
umblot. mdon : Williams & Norgate. 
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sng of each is the restless activity of the protagonist of the 
rol, Joseph. Considerable use has been made of English diplo- 
matic documents, especially the correspondence of the first Lord 


Malmesbury. 

A little volume by Herr Friedrich * records the endea- 
sours of the United States to obtain recognition by Prussia during 
the War of ——. Frederick the Great, though unwilling 
toincur a formal breach with England, thought it to his advantage 
to amuse the American envoys with expectations of his moral 

rt, in return for which he demanded commercial advantages 
his own subjects, There was no sincerity in the negociations 
on either side, and they led to nothing except a commercial treaty 
which was attended by hardly any effect. Frederick did not 
understand — matters, was as far as states- 

of his time from appreciating the importance of the American 
= He considered the ~iinnioes of the Republic and the 
Union impossible, and even predicted that some of the States 
would return of their own accord under the dominion of England. 
The latter part of Herr Kapp’s volume is occupied with a review 
of the relations between Germany and the United States. His 
tone towards the latter is very unfriendly; he complains bitterly 
of their adherence to the practice of privateering, and of the sale 
of arms to France during the late war. He does not explain how 
go enormous an iniquity as the latter seems to have received so 
little attention from the German Government. 

The subjects of W. von Giesebrecht’s lectures on national his- 
tory t are the new school of historical science in Germany, the 
introduction of Christianity into Prussia, the early annalists of the 
Empire, and the influence of the Universities of Germany on the 
national development, All are interesting, especially the last. 

Herr A. Lammers } probably expresses the general sentiment of 
liberal German politicians when he complains of the extent to 
which the military element has of late thrown the civilian into the 
shade, and declares that it is time for the Liberal party to assert 
its claim to a share in shaping the destinies of the country. The 
course which he traces for future legislation appears in main 
yery judicious, and such as, if fairly entered upon, would power- 
fully tend to reassure those who apprehend danger from German 

iveness. He is a decided advocate of Free-trade, on which 

as well assome others, he probably is rather the representa- 
tive of an enlightened minority than of the great body of the 
electors. 


Herr Theodor Fontane § describes all the incidents of his 
captivity in France, but does not quite succeed in making us under- 
stand gue diable il allait faire dans cette galére. He seems to have 
followed the German army out of curiosity, which on his arriv- 
ing at Toul took the specific form of a desire to see the country of 
Joan of Arc. A Prussian civilian travelling with this object 
within a month after the battle of Sedan, confessedly not con- 
nected with the ambulance, yet wearing the red cross comme 
légitimation, naturally ex himself to a which might 
easily have ended in a halter. It is, we think, highly credit- 
able to the justice and humanity of the French authorities that 
Herr Fontane’s imprudence should have resulted in nothing worse 
than a long detention ; and equally so to the politeness of the 
people that no insult was offered to him; for we cannot, under 
the circumstances, regard (as he does) the application of the 
F oon “espion” to him in that light. On the whole, however, 

prisoner seems to have been nearly as good-tem as his 
captors, and is by no means in recognising the kindness 
of which he was in general the object. He was successively de- 
tained at Langrés, Besango, and the island of Oléron, of which 
he gives an interesting description. The work is enlivened by 
portraits of eccentric characters, both among the author's fellow- 
prisoners and his gaolers, and may be described as in general an 
agreeable, sketchy narrative of little |g ecm vicissitudes, not 
entirely to be acquitted of the crime of bookmaking. There is 
exceedingly little of interest respecting the political condition or 
prevalent feeling of the country, but this of course the captive 
could only learn from his involuntary associates, who do not seem 
to have been in general from whom much information 
could be procured. It is amusing to find the French placing the 
Dr. Jacoby as the late Emperor of 
ussia, previo to the Crimean war, was accustomed to repose 
on Messrs, Cobden and Bright. : 

Although there seems no reason to Joannes Reuchlin || 
‘o have been other than a sound Cath i his name will always 
igure among those of the precursors of the Reformation ; less, 
pethaps, on account of his own writings than from the contro- 
versy which these produced, and the inimitable satire which this 
occasioned in itsturn. The Epi Obseurorum Virorum are as 
‘gnificant an indication of the intellectual revolt against the 
Roman Church of the period as Luther’s theses are of the moral 


p giriedrich der Grosse und die Vereini Staaten von Amerika. Von 
‘Kapp. Leipzig: Quandt & Handel, : Williams & Norgate. 


+ Deutsche Reden. Von W. ipzig : 
von Giesebrecht. Leipzig & 


t Deutschland nach dem Kri Ideen zu einem Programm nationaler 
Politik. Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot. London: Nutt. 


§ Kriegsgefa Erlebtes 1870- Von Th. Fontane. Berlin: Decker. 


|} Johann Reuchlin: sei Leben und seine Werke. Von Dr. Ludwig 
Gager, Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot, Lendon : Williams & Norgate. 


and ious revolt. The scholar thus:brilliantly and trenchantly 
<i ome himself been aman of much gravity, 
wisdom, moderation, who aimed at nothing so little as the 
iginati schisms or heresies. His unpardonable crimes were 
that he possessed more learning than the ignorant Dominicans of 
his time, and was at no pains to conceal'the contempt with which 
— inspired him. His addiction to Hebrew studies supplied them 
with a ready — and the principal merit of Reu which 
chiefly serves to distinguish him from the crowd of i 
humanists in his day, was made the means of extracting from 
Leo X. a condemnation which Alexander VI., a quarter of a 
century earlier, had wisely declined to unce. contro- 
versy thus excited showed the power of the learned men of the 
time, the esprit de corps which animated them, and the extent to 
which for Papal authority was already undermined; while 
it paved the way for the Reformation 


would gladly have seen a reformation in purely ecclesiasti- 


cal matters, but he scarcely went so far even as Erasmus. 
His relation to the movement was well indicated in a satirical 
play performed in 1524 before Francis L, in which he was 
represented as the venerable personage who mildly directs the. 
attention of Pope and Cardinals to the smouldering fire which. 
Luther and Hutten subsequently blow up into a furious 
tion. Dr. Geiger has written Reuchlin’s life with much ability. As 
a Hebrew and a Hebrew;scholar he possesses unusual qualifications. 
for estimating Reuchlin’s labours in Talmudical, Rabbinical, and 
Cabalistic literature, the cardinal point of his career. But he does 
not overlook the biographical aspect of his task, and gives us a 
lively picture, so far as the imperfection of his materials allows, of 
Reuchlin’s varied life as counsellor and courtier of several German 
princes, as jurist, professor, and author. The account of the per- 
secution to which Reuchlin was exposed is of course the most 
elaborate part of the work. 

The correspondence between Lessing and his wife had not! been 
reprinted since its republication eighty years since, and the _ 
sent edition* may be regarded as practically a new work. e 
editor has greatly added to its value by the 
minuteness of his elucidations, especially by an i of names. 
The correspondence itself possesses considerable interest as an 
illustration of Lessing’s character in domestic life, and the letters 
of his betrothed are pleasing from their simplicity and natural- 
ness, There is little of li or philosophical significance. 
Eva Catharina Konig, “the lady in the case,” was the widow of 
a merchant, and already the mother of several children. Chiefly 
on account of the difficulties which Lessing encountered in 
obtaining an appointment, the marriage was long delayed, and 
during his absence in Italy the correspondence became so slack 
that it seemed on the point of expiring alto, r. Notwith- 
standing these untoward circumstances the union proved an ex- 
tremely y one, and Lessing deeply lamented his wife’s 
premature death, which he did not long survive. 

Professor Spiegel}, perhaps the highest living authority on 
ev ing relating to ancient Persia, is condensing his accumu- 
] lmow! into what will no doubt be the standard work on 
the subject. The first volume treats of the geography, ethnology, 
and early history and legend of this ancient reservoir of the worl 
overflowing Aryan race. The geographical portion of the work 
comprises a most minute and accurate topography of the Iranian 

muc. interest, is Ta in 
matter than the style. In the other portions of the work themes 
more generally attractive are discussed. In treating of the ancient. 
ethnology of the country, Professor Spiegel seems to attach little 
importance to the current hypothesis of a large Scythic or 
nian element in the Pcs of Assyria or Babylonia, He 
suggests somewhat doubtfully that the non-Semitic and non-Aryan 
cuneiform inscriptions may have proceeded from the Se 
who swept over the country in the time of Cyaxares, but seems 
rather inclined to Mr. Caldwell’s theory of the affinity of the 
people in whose language they were expressed to the Dravidian 

ion of Southern ia. He most decidedly rejects the 
Scythic origin ascribed to the Medes. From considerations 
connected with the ion of the —_ he con- 
cludes that the Indian cosmogony as well as the ebrew origi- 
nated in Babylonia. His remarks on the mutual influence of the 
Semitic and ian races are full of interest ; each, he considers, 
had been profoundly affected by its neighbour long before the 
Captivity. The “ Elohistic” document im Genesis is Semitie;. 
the “ Jehovistic” Iranian. In the third division of the volume 
the legendary history of Persia is narrated with great care after 
as almost entirely mythical, thou e speaks wi t respect 
of the po of Sir John Malcolm to disen > core of 
historical reality from the mass of poetic fable, an appears to. 
have no doubt of the actual existence of Zoroaster. The modera- 
tion and sobriety with which views resting on so ample a basis 
of knowledge are both formed and expressed are most honourable 
to the author, and should serve: as.an. example tothe scholars: of 
his nation, the loftiness of whose speculative edificesis not un- 
frequently in inverse proportion to the security of the foundation. 


iousness and 


* Brie el zwischen Lessing und seiner Frau. Neu 
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Professor Reinkens’s essay on Aristotle’s Poetics * falls into 
two sections—one devoted to setting the philosopher's own ideas 
in a clear light; the other to a critique on their wsthetical value. 
Much attention has been devoted to the restoration of the text, 
and the work exhibits an intimate acquaintance with recent 
criticism on Aristotle, both ssthetic and philological. 

The fourth of a series of little volumes on educational subjects, 
by ‘I. Scherrt, contains a memoir of K. M. Hirzel, a practical 
educationist in Switzerland; an account of the educational pro- 
cedure resorted to in the case of an idiotic child, and of an 
impostor who sustained the character of adumb Greek. Some 
interest attaches to each of these narratives, but all are much 


too long. 

An ia of legal science, edited by Professor F. von 
promises to bea really great work. The first volume contains a 
systematic exposition of the subject, serving as a prelude to the 
articles which are to follow in alphabetical order. It commences 
with a general introduction to the study of jurisprudence from the 

of Dr. Abrens; followed by histories of oman and canon 
a and of the legislation of Germany, France, and England. The 
remainder of the volume is occupied by abridged treatises on the 
most im t departments of jurisprudence, both private and 
public, the latter including essays on ecclesiastical, penal, and 
international law. The importance of the work needs no com- 
went, and its execution appears to be everywhere masterly. 

An encyclopedia of music, edited by H. Mendel §, also pro- 
mises to be a valuable compendium of information on the subject. 
‘Lhe arrangement of the work is alphabetical, and the articles 
comprise both biographical notices of composers and instrumen- 
talists, eminent and obscure, and essays on technical subjects, some 
embodying a considerable amount of very recondite information. 

The characteristics of Victor von Strauss’s poetry j| are tluency 
and elegance of expression. le has some qualitications for 
lyrical poetry, but few for the epic and dramatic themes which he 
has ambitiously undertaken, 

The revived German Empire is exposed to many dangers which 
it may be expected to surmount, but one there is, or rather was, 
from which escape was evidently impossible, and which has 
already overtaken it with awful severity. It was its manifest 
doom to be sung by Oscar von Redwitz 4], the self-appointed 
laureate of the dark ages, the greatest virtuoso extant in the art 
of pouring forth sonorous, platitudes, to whom epics cost less toil 
than sonnets do to other men. On the present occasion Herr von 
Redwitz has combined the advantages of both systems; he has 
written an epic in sonnets to the number of five hundred or 
thereabeuts. The medieval aspect of the restored Empire is of 
course that which Herr von Redwitz regards with especial 
complacency ; but there is nothing real or manly about his 
medizvalism ; it is sugary and atlected, the merest dregs of the 
school of Fouqué. His d recipe for imparting energy to his 
verse is the repetition of wedsch in all imaginable combinations, 
with all the sentiments of Pharizaism, seltf-assertion, and petty 
national animosity which the employment of that ill-starred 
atari is sure to summon up in the best-regulated German 

ms, 
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